Extra! Our Next Issue will Contain a Complete Photographic Record of the Operations of Our Troops, 
from Siboney to Santiago—The Most Reliable Photographs of the War.—vaxey sy J. c. Hewmens 
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SHOT ALMOST TO PIECES IN THIRTEEN MINUTES! 


THE SPANISH WAR-VESSEL ‘“OQUENDO,” OF CERVERA’S FLEET, AS IT APPEARED ON THE MORNING OF JULY 4rn, THE DAY AFTER ITS DESTRUC- 
t TION BY SCHLEY, AFTER A THIRTEEN MINUTES’ ENGAGEMENT—THE HEAT OF THE BURNING VESSEL WAS SO INTENSE THAT THE 
PAINT CRUMBLED INTO A WHITE ASH.—From PxHotocrapus By J. C. HeMMENT.—(SEE PaGE 94.] 
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Enormous Possibilities of the 
Pacific Coast. 

NRADE follows the flag [he greatest direct gainer 

Pacifie 

n flag in Hawaii and in 


by our war with Spain is to be the coast 





The planting of the Americ 
the Philippines means the establishment of thriving 
Pacific 


We will learn by practical experience what the most dis 


American centres of trade in the leart of the 
tant foreign nations require, and the peculiar conditions 
under which these requirements must be met 

The Pacific 


American possessions, and also of the west coast of South 


coast is within easy reac h of the newest 
America, China, Japan, and Oceanica, but it has not taken 
advantage of its situation. Great Britain, Germany, and 
France have taken the bulk of the trade 
pression in the cotton industry of New England is teaching 


The serious de 


us a lesson. We must turn from our own to the larger 
markets of the world And we can extend our trade best 
by following our’ own flag, as England has followed her 
face of the globe Britain, in 1896, 


supplied about one-third of the total imports of the Philip 


flag over th Great 
pine Islands, and these included cotton goods to the value 
of over $15,000,000. With the Philippines in our control 
its cotton markets should be ours, and if New England’s 
mills cannot pay the freight the mills that are, or are to be, 
on the Pacific coast will undertake the contract 

Our foreign trade has reached amazing proportions. Its 
expansion this year is the surprise of the commercial world, 
and means, in the judgment of many, that we have seen 
the last of the agitation for an increase of tariff rates. The 
new internal war-taxes are to stay, and lower rates of duty 
are to come, because the country has grown up under the 
fostering care of a protective tariff to a point where its 
industries are able to compete on more equal terms with 
those of foreign lands. Our fingers itch for the world’s 
commerce, and we are reaching out for it in the wake of 
Old Glory. This little table is full of suggestions : 


OUR IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO THE GRAND DIVISIONS DURING 
THE ELEVEN MONTHS ENDING JUNE IST, 18S 
Imports 
$281 091,002 
81,287.474 
85.859.°45 


Exports 
$901 ,014,786 

127,125.929 

30.748.846 


Europe.. 
North America 
South America 





Asia.... 85.381 ,158 41,561,531 
Oceanica 23.365, 132 19.979.555 
Africa 6,786,017 16,097,959 


The Pacific coast, by reason of its nearness to the east 
coast of South America, might properly strive for at least 
one-fourth of the trade of our, South American republics, 
With this 
trade, it would have handled, during the period mentioned, 


and for all our trade with Asia and Oceanica. 


over $67,000,000, or six per cent. of our total exports; and 
$130,000,000, or twenty five per cent. of our total imports. 
What would such a volume of business mean to San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego! Every country on the globe is a customer of the 
United States. 
with most of them. 


Yet we have scarcely sought to do business 
We sell far 
more to Europe and North America than we buy from 
them, as the little table shows. 
from South America and 


They have come to us. 


But we buy twice as much 
Asia as we sell, and we import 
$3,000,000 worth of goods more from Oceanica than we sell 
to these islands. Our Pacific coast, the next-door neighbor 
of China, Japan, and Oeeanica, should lead all the world in 
the struggle for their trade 

All of Europe is crowding its freighted ships on the At- 
lantic, seeking openings for commerce. They are far ahead 
But Providence has given us the Gaecided ad- 
We are the one great trading 
They 


look upon us as their nearest neighbor and best friend. 


of us there. 
vantage on the Pacific. 
nation just across the sea from the Oriental lands. 


England and the continent are far away, and more feared 
Our exports to Asia during the 
past year were nearly fifteen per cent. greater than those of 
the preceding year, and our exports to China have trebled 


by them than respected 


in three years. 

And to all else we must add the vast development of 
trade on our Pacific coast made certain by the opening of 
the great gold-fields in the Northwest. The gold diggings 
in the region of the Yukon will draw a steady stream of 
capital and population in that direction for years to come, 
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ind every branch of Western trade and commerce will have 


the benefit of it Our Alaskan territory has alre idly is 
sumed importance in the eyes of the commercial world not 
dreamed of three years ago, and its development as a min 
ing region has only begun 

The completion of the Isthmian canal would bring the 
East within easier reach of the Orient, but before this great 
work can be finished the world will see a surprising devel 
opment of manufactures and commerce on the Pacific coast 
Nearly half a century ago the prophetic eye of New York’s 
foremost statesman, William H. Seward, foresaw the 
dazzling future It seemed almost as if he might have 
peered into the wonderful events of the present, when he 
suid, from his seat in the Senate, that The Pacific Ocean, 
its shores, its islands, and the vast region beyond, will be 


come the chief theatre of events in the world’s great here 
ifter 

The star of empire moves westward still, and it is mov 
ing more swiftly than ever now, while it follows the Amer 


ican tlag Go to the Pac ific coast young man 


The Cry of the Philippines. 


AMERICA! From out the East a ery 


Rings forth; a cry that is of God’s decree 
Plant on these isles thy flag, for we would be 
One with thyself, and on thy strength rely 

We know thy past, we voice 


hear thy whereby 


Mankind downtrodden learns that it is free 


break our shackles across the sea 
And lift us up. We 
his is the call these 

Extend to thee, fair land And what dost thou, 


True Freedom’s child, think best to say in turn ? 


Come com 


wait for thy reply 


far off ocean isles 


Oh, may’st thou answer that their wave-washed miles 
Of tropic-land thon wilt with peace endow 
And that for them thy beacon-light shall burn 
HERMAN BABSON 


Porto Rico in a Nutshell. 


Now tnat we are to take and, in all probability, to keep 
Porto Rico, a few facts in a nutshell regarding it may be worth 
preserving. Porto Rico has an area of 3,670 miles, and is, 
therefore, about one-fourteenth as large as Cuba, or nearly four 
times as large as Rhode Island, and almost as large as Connec- 
ticut. It has a population of about 800,000, including 300,000 
negroes, and its chief city is San Juan, with 23,000 inhabitants, 
although Ponce and San Germain are both larger. Its principal 
exports are coffee, sugar, molasses, and tobacco. The climate is 
agreeable and is readily endured by persons from the temperate 
It is divided into eight departments or districts, includ 
It has 470 miles of telegraph, 137 
miles of railway, and 170 miles under construction. 

In 1897 the United States imported from Porto Rico com 


zone. 
ing the island of Viequez. 


modities valued at $2,181,000, and exported to Porto Rico com- 
modities to the value of not quite $2,000,000. The total value 
of Porto Rico’s imports was $16,000,000, and of its exports $14,- 
600,000 
of the finest coffee in the world, and its average annual export 
is nearly 170,000 cwt. With the annexation of Porto Rico we 


The western part of the island produces an abundance 


will be in possession, therefore, of one of the best coffee and 
tobacco-growing countries in the world. The finest Havana 
cigars are made from Porto Rican tobacco, of which 7,000,000 
pounds are annually produced. Porto Rico is also one of the 
chief sources of supply of cocoanuts and bananas, producing 
both of these by the millions. 
ble for a coaling and outfitting station for United States vessels, 


Its location makes it very availa- 


and it is the general impression that whatever the terms of 
peace with Spain may be, they will include the cession of Porto 
Rico to us. 


After Santiago, What? 


THE war with Spain has cost the United States thus far 
nearly $125,000,000, and, as a result, as far as Cuba is concerned, 
we have destroyed Cervera’s fleet and captured Santiago, and 
control the eastern end of the ill-fated island. This is an enor 
mous expenditure, and of more consequence than the money in 
volved is the loss of over 250 lives and the wounding of over 
1,400 of our brave men. 

And now, after Santiago, what? The capture of that city 
has revealed the startling weakness of the Spanisharmy. It was 
so poorly fed and so poorly disciplined that it had sacked San- 
tiago. The entire war on the part of Spain in Cuba seems to 
have been a war of brag and bluster. The much-dreaded mines 
in Santiago harbor proved to be miserable makeshifts of no ac- 
count. The terrible guns of its fortifications overlooking the 
harbor of Santiago were not nearly as formidable as they had 
been supposed to be. And the Spanish soldiery turned out to 
be a half-fed and half-clothed lot of desperate men. We have 
little doubt that the condition of Havana, of its fortifications 
and its soldiery, is little better than the conditions found at San- 
tiago, after its capitulation. 

Spain wants peace, but insists that it must have ‘‘ peace with 
honor.” Whatever that may mean, we should waste no time 
over such a proposition. Let there be no quibbling about terms. 
Let us compel a treaty of peace, by forcing the warfare ail along 
the line. The plans for the capture of Porto Rico cannot be 
executed too quickly. The bombardment of the Spanish coast 
cities should begin at the earliest nossible moment. Our troops 
should knock at the gates of Havana as soon as they can be 
landed there, and our fleet in Havana harbor should see that 
the knocking is not in vain. 

Spain is bankrupt. It is at the end of its resources. Itisa 
blustering pauper filled with self-conceit, and should be made to 
know that we will yield nothing, compromise nothing, propose 
nothing, until Spain submits and cries for quarter. And to this 
end let every resource of our government be drawr upon with- 


Avaust 4, 1898. 
out a moment’s hesitation, without a thought of an armistice or 
of the acceptance of anything but an w nditional surrender 
Let us fight it out on this line, and it need not take all summer 
to settle the war and the fate of Spain hen let us deal with 


the vanquished foe nsiderately, justly, and according to his 


deserts 


The Soldiers’ Pie. 

THE gooa sense of the recent statement sent out by the War 
Department discouraging the practice of sending delicacies to 
troops in the field will be recognized at once by all whose appe 
tites are not dominant over their intellects \ great many feel 
that our soldiers should have as many luxuries as can be afford 
ed to revay for the sacrifices they are making and to atone in 
some measure for the hardships they suffer 

But the practice is condemned for reasons far more practical 
It is of prime importance that the military arm of the govern 
ment shall be kept in the highest 
health 


guarded from the debilitating effects of a tropical climate and 


possible state of physical 


It is specially important that our soldiers shall be safe 


from diseases incident to new and unusual conditions. This 
cannot be if their diet is not regulated somewhat in accordance 
with common sense and hygienic principles 

\ good fighter needs all the ardor and hopefulness that go 
with sound digestion. When our boys come home they shall 
live on pie for the rest of their lives if they want to and can 
stand it, but until Cuba is free they must submit to the dietary 


laws of their watchful and wise Uncle Sam 


The Plain Truth. 


THE return of a party of Klondikers to the Pacific coast, beat 
ing $35,000,000 in gold, means a revival of interest in the Alaskan 
The outbreak of the war totally eclipsed the in 


gold regions 


terest in Dawson City and its surroundings 


4 Boston lady, after visiting New York recently, remarked 
that she was amazed and pained by hearing in our public 
streets and conveyances so much vile and profane languags 
The law against profanity in New England is a good one, and 


we are glad that President Guggenheimer, of the Municipal 
Council of the greater New York, has submitted an ordinanc« 
against public profanity and foul language in this city, which 


has been promptly adopted. 


A suggestion to which the President and the Cabinet might 
properly give heed bas been made by Mr. Cuyler Reynolds, of 
Albany, New York, 
suggests that, in the exchange of prisoners, the Cubans confined 
by the Spaniards on the island of Cueta should be 


a contributor to LESLIE’s WEEKLY He 


taken into 
consideration. We might exchange some of our Spanish pris 
oners of war for these unfortunate Cubans. What would be 


better for the cause of humanity ? 


From distant Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, comes a letter to LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY from a young American girl, emphatically protesting 
against the suggestion that the name American Boy shall be 
given to the new war-ship for which a Western school-boy is 
raising funds among the school-children. She suggests the 
name of Young America or American Youth, on the ground 
that American girls are contributing fully as much to this 


patriotic cause as their brothers, and we think she is right. 


We doubt if any good is done by the publication of criticisms 
Alarm 
ing reports of this nature simply add to the anxieties of those 


respecting the care and treatment of troops at the front. 
who remain at home, and can do no possible good. It is not an 
ordinary task to organize, equip, and care for an army in a 
country that has been on a peace footing for thirty years. The 
tev. Madison C. Peters, of New York, and other clergymen 
who have been casting public aspersions on the management and 
care of our troops would do better to present the pr fs of their 
accusations to the constituted authorities at Washington, where 
they would be sure of a respectful hearing. Let us all try to be 
helpful to the boys at the front, as well as mindful of those 
whom they have left behind. 


The letter of President McKinley to General Shafter at San 
tiago, the first document of the kind ever written by a Presi 
dent of the United States, settles any question that may have 
arisen regarding the status of the inhabitants of the captured 
Cuban city. The President’s letter notifies the inhabitants of 
the arrival of a new political power which will protect them in 
their employments and in their personal and religious rights, 
and which will continue the present officials in power, subject 
to the supervision of the American authorities. Moneys col- 
lected will be used for the expenses of government under mili- 
tary occupation, and private property, if taken, will be paid 
for. In other words, the inhabitants of Santiago will be pro 
tected as much as they ever were in all their rights, and will 
be given a purer and a petter government than they have ever 
enjoyed. 


It may not have occurred to the average traveler who in this 
luxurious day sits in his easy Wagner or Pullman car and flits 
from point to point, that one of the expensive things in the con 
duct of railroads is the curve. 
enterprising railroads are constantly straightening out their 


Curves cost money and as a result 
tracks. Older travelers will remember in the early days of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, that it bore the label of ‘* the 
crooked road.” But the fact that curves cost money impressed 
itself upon the management of the Baltimore and Ohio years 
ago, and the traveler by this route to-day, remembering what it 
was in years gone by, is not a little surprised at the marke: 
change. The curves have disappeared to such an extent that 
General Manager William M. Green can boast that the Baltimore 
and Ohio has the straightest and shortest route between many 
of the most important points. All the other great railroads in 
the country have passed through the same process of evolution, 
and every one of them each year congratulates itself on the 
distance shortened by straightening out its curves. The safety 
and the comfort of the passengers are incidentally advanced, 
while the railroad reaps the direct benefits of the resultant 
economy. 
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NOTABLE YOUNG MEN WHO HAVE GONE TO THE WAR. 


DISTINGUISHED SONS OF PATRIOTIC SIRES, WHO ARE FIGHTING FOR 


COLONEL JoHN JacoB Astor, of General Shafter’s staff, is 
more times a millionaire than any other man of his age in 
America, and per 
Laps in the world, but 
it may be doubted 
whether all his wealth 
has ever brought him 
an hour of more gen- 
uine happiness than 
that which he expe- 
rienced on July 8th, 
when it became his 
duty and privilege to 
receive Lieutenant 
Hobson and his seven 
comrades from the 
Spanish officers who 
had them in custody 
at Santiago, and es- 
cort them back to 
= freedom and the 
American lines. Col- 
enel Astor had subse 
quently conducted a 
squad of Spanish 
prisoners, blindfold 
ed, to the agreed spot 
COLONEL JOHN JACOB ASTOR. where G0 cZECOREge 

for Hobson and _ his 
comrades was effected. The fact that this important transac 
tion was intrusted to Colonel Astor would help to vindicate his 
appointment to a staff position, if it needed any vindication. 
Envious critics have charged that the colonel owed his appoint- 
ment to his great wealth and bis ‘‘ social pull.” This was no 
more true in his case than in that of any of the other appointees 
who chanced to stand high in the social world. Colonel Astor 
has been a careful student of military science for years, and has 
been an active member of the military staff of at least two 
Governors of this State. Since the war began he has shown his 
practical interest in its prosecution by organizing and equip- 
ping a battery at his own expense, which has gone to the Philip 
pines, and by giving of his means to other branches of the serv 
ice. More than all, he has given himself to the cause and shown 
an entire willingness to bear his part of the dangers and hard 
ships that must fall to every soldier in the field—officer and 
private alike. Mr, Astor has, in brief, acted the part of an un 
selfish and truly patriotic American, and has used his wealth 
and social influence for the highest and noblest ends. 

One of the first acts of the New York Legislature at the 
opening of its recent special session was to send a cordial mes 
sage of greeting to two 
of its members, Senator 
Grant and Assembly- 
man William Astor 
Chanler, who are at 
the front in Cuba, and 
to grant them also in 
definite leave of absence 
At the very time this 
action was taken, Cap 
tain Chanler was lead 
ing his men to the 
storming at Santiago, 
his gallant conduct in 
that fight receiving the 
special commendation of 
General Shafter. Cap- 
tain Chanler was elect- 
ed last fall as the Tam- 
many member of As- 
sembly from the Fifth 
New York District, and 
it was confidently ex- 
pected that he would 
make a record for him- 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER. 


self at Albany consilerably above the average of his Tammany 
associates, since he is a man of culture, character, and marked 
ability. If he survives the war he may have the opportunity 
yet to distinguish himself as a law-maker. For the present, 
however, and probably for some time to come, his sphere of 
duty will be the field of battle, where he holds the rank of cap- 
tain of volunteers. Captain Chanler is one of those who are 
charged with the offense of owing his commission to great 
wealth and social influence. He may, indeed, plead guilty to 
the charge of being the son of a rich father, and also with being 
a favorite in society. Another count against him lies in the 
fact that he is a cousin of Colonel John Jacob Astor. But to 
offset these offenses we have the fact that Captain Chanler, 
like his cousin just named, has given not only largely of his 
wealth to the service of the country at this time, but more than 
all, has given himself. What more can be asked of any man, 
rich or poor, than that / 

If the statesman, James G, Blaine, were a living presence to- 
day, this war with Spain would be certain to find in him a firm 
and ardent supporter. The history of his long and illustrious 
public career affords abundant justification for this prediction. 
For the same reasons it may be safely predicted that he would 
give cordial approbation to the course which his youngest son 
and namesake has taken in accepting an appointment as cap- 
tain in the volunteer army. Captain Blaine has had a thorough 
course of instruction in military science, and is better versed 
in the art of war than many others who have received army 


appointments When it comes to actual service in the field 
young Blaine may be expected to show the metal of a true 
soldier 

An Anglo-American alliance is represented by something other 
than a more or less shadowy sentiment in the person of First 
Lieutenant Algernon Sartoris, 
son of Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, 
beloved daughter of the great 
general. Other things being equal 
there should be nothing strange 
or needful of explanation in the 
preferment of a grandson of Ulys 
ses 8. Grant for an official position 
in the present volunteerarmy. A 
young man with such a parentage 
would be more likely than many 
others to possess the qualities nec- 
essary for the making of a use- 
ful officer. As a matter of fact, 
Lieutenant Sartoris bas given 





ample evidence that he does pos 
FIRST LIEUTENANT ALGER- 


KON SARTORIS sess such qualities in an eminent 
NON BL Ss 


degree and that he is fairly en 
titled, on his own merits, to the rank which he now holds. He 
has force and decision of character, two prime requisites for a 
leader of men, either in peace or war. 

Among the young men who are with our army of invasion 
in Cuba and learning what war means in its most practical 
phases is Frederick M. Alger, a son of the Secretary of War. 
Mr. Alger went out with a captain’s commission, and has been 
attached to General Duffield’s brigade. Captain Alger has al 
ready earned the commendation of his superior officers. The 
official reports show that young Alger, in his zeal to get to the 
front at Santiago, seized a rifle and joined the First Infantry in 
order to get ashore with the first body of troops. 

Few young civilians were better qualified by training and 
experience for the rank of captain than Mr. Lloyd C, Griscom 
when he received that appoint- 
ment from President McKinley 
early in the present war. Al- 
though the son of a multi-mill- 
ionaire, young Griscom has 
never led a life of pampered 
and luxurious ease. He was a 
hard student at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was 
graduated, and followed that up 
with a course at a law school. 
Shortly after he was admitted 
to the bar he was selected for 





CAPTAIN LLOYD C. Griscom, the responsible position of in- 


dictment attorney in the dis 
trict-attorney’s office in Philadelphia. He was one of the or- 
ganizers and active members of the Philadelphia Naval Reserve, 
and he served as a war correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
in one of the numerous uprisings of recent years in the United 
States of Colombia. He also served as attaché of the United 
States legation at the English court under Ambassador Bayard. 
These experiences, as well as inherent qualities of energy and 
decision of character, go far to justify the prediction that Mr. 
Griscom will have a useful and honorable career in the army. 
The youngest member of General Wesley Merritt’s staff, now 
in the Philippines, is Captain Putnam Bradlee Strong, the only 
son of ex-Mayor William 
. j L. Strong, of New York 
, City. Captain Strong 
had been deeply inter 
ested in the State militia 
for several years past, 
and when friends urged 
his appointment by the 
President to a place on 
General Merritt’s staff, 
the young man insisted 
that no rank should be 
given him higher than 
that which he had held in 
the national guard of his 
own State. In fact, 
young Strong told 
President McKinley 
himself that he preferred 
to win promotion in the 
service. President and 





CAPTAIN PUTNAM BRADLEE STRONG, 


Mrs. McKinley are intimate friends of ex-Mayor Strong, and 
have been entertained at the hospitable home of the latter in 
New York City on several occasions. Captain Strong will 
make his markin the army. He is cautious and conservative 
as well as courageous, and is one of the best horsemen in New 
York. He is fond of manly sports and equally fond of study; 
is an excellent linguist, speaking German, French, and Spanish 
fluently, and having a knowledge of several other languages. 
Indicative of his studious habits is the fact that after his 
appointment on Genera! Merritt’s staff he at once purchased a 
very valuable work on the Philippine Islands, and on his jour- 
ney to the Pacific coast thoroughly familiarized himself with 
the contents cf the book. The little work was of such an inter- 
esting nature that it is said that every member of General 
Merritt’s staff has since made it a study. During a conversa- 
tion with Captain Strong, General Merritt spoke of the need of 
taking along a Spanish interpreter, and was not a little sur- 
ovised that the youngest member of his staff was a linguist of 


HUMANITY’S SAKE, 


such rare accomplishments that an interpreter was not needed 
It is safe to say that the young man who represents such a dis- 
tinguished family of greater New York will do it full credit at 
the front. 

If herecity counts for anything, Mr. John A. Logan certainly 
has a strong influence of that kind working in his favor at the 
outset of his mili 
tary career. But 
the fact that his 
father was a fa 
mous and suc 
cessful general of 
the Civil Was 
was not a moving 
factor in the ap 
pointment of 
young Logan to 
his present posi 
tion of major in 
the volunteer 
army. He was 
qualified for the 
position by rea 
son of his mili 
tary education at 
West Point, 
where he was 
graduated with 
high honor, and 
by reason of his 
recognized sol- 
dierly qualities. 
Mr. Logan has 





MAJOR JOHN A. LOGAN, 
traveled much 


and gained for himself a wide knowledge of men. His book re- 
cording his experiences and observations in Russia proves him 
to be a man of quick insight and rare mental ability, valuable 
points for a rising military man. 

Among the young men who are now on the old battle-field at 
Chickamauga, preparing themselves for active service at the 
front, is Captain Erskine Hewitt, a son of ex-Mayor Hewitt, of 
this city. Captain Hewitt is on the staff of General James H. 
Wilson, an appointment which he received not through family 
influence, as has been stated, but solely on his own merits. Young 
Hewitt was prepared for college at the Drissler school in this 
city, went to Princeton, where he was graduated with honor, 
and subsequently studied law and was admitted to practice in 
this State. Captain Hewitt’s present position is not the first 
in which he has served his country. At the request of the Hon 
Whitelaw Reid, he was appointed one of the secretaries of the 
special commission sent to England to do honor to the Queen at 
the time of her jubilee. He performed his duties so acceptably that 
on his return Mr. Reid recommended him to the President for ap- 
pointment in thearmy. It is hardly necessary to say that young 
Hewitt comes of a stock of which good soldiers are made—a 
sturdy, self-reliant American ancestry. If he makes as good 
a record in the army as his father has made in business and in 
public life, no more could be asked. 


Old Glory in Hawaii. 


WHILE Rear- Admiral Miller, in command of our Pacific 
squadron, has had no opportunity lately to add to the honors 
he has already 
earned in war dur 
ing his thirty-four 
years of naval serv- 
ice, he has been 
favored with the 
unique and most 
distinguished mis- 
sion of being the 
nation’s representa- 
tive to raise the 
stars and stripes 
over our new pos- 
sessions in the Pa- 
cific. Admiral Mil- 
ler was stationed at 
Honolulu from Au- 
gust, 1897, to May 
of the present year, 
and became im- 
mensely popular with all classes and conditions of people on the 
islands by reason of his geniality and his courteous, discreet, 
and tactful management of affairs. It was therefore especially 
fitting that he should be chosen to perform the important duty 
of formally proclaiming the sovereignty of the United States 
over the Sandwich Islands. Admiral Miller is a native of Ohio 
and a graduate of the Annapolis Naval Academy. When the 
Civil War began he had already risen to the rank of lieutenant, 
and his first assignment in that conflict was on the Florida coast 
blockade. He was in the fleet attack on Fort Sumter, and later 
commanded the monitor Monadnock in the assault on Fort 
Fisher. Since the war he has been commandant of the navy 
yards at Boston and New York, and took the cruiser Chicago 
around the world. He is now senior officer of the United States 
Navy, and will be entitled to retirement from the service next 
November. It is safe to say that no act that Admiral Miller 
has been called upon to perform in all his long and eventful 
career will give him more genuine satisfaction than this one at 


Hawaii. 





REAR-ADMIRAL MILLER. 
By courtesy of the Mail and Express. 
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Our Great National Hymn. 


‘THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” AND ITS ORIGIN 


between the United States and Great Britain, the War of 1812, found the 


States divided as to their policy, and its prosecution was at first half-hearted and without enthusi 


THE second war 


asm. The New England States were disaffected, and complained that Southern preponderance 
had forced the Union into war. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut refused to allow 
their militia to re-enforce the men of New York on the northern frontier on the President’s re 


that the 
in return for which disaffection the British government exempted the 
the blockade so vig« Atlantic States 

gotten in a measure accounts for the lack of pron 


quisition, claiming war was unnecessary and that the requisition was unconstitutional ; 


New England coast from 


rrously applied against the other 


The lukewarmness thus bes yunced success of 


our operations by land against Canada on our northern frontier, though the naval operations 


glory. The salient feature of the campaign of 1514 was the 
Admiral Cockburn to the waters of the Chesapeake. The fleet com 
The army, under one of Well- 
campaign, General Ross, was composed of the 


made amends with a full measure of 
British expedition under 
prised frigates, bomb-vessels, and barges, in number about sixty 
ington’s tried officers of the Spanish peninsular 
flower of the 

ered equal to any military emergency Against them were to be pitted our hastily-organized 
Maryland. This force, to the 
was divided so as to cover as many accessible points as possible 


Patuxent, the 


army that conquered Marmont at Salamanca—a body of seasoned regulars consid 


and ill-disciplined militia of owing uncertainty as to Cockburn’s 
place of landing, 
The first 


modore Barney’s small flotilla, the commodore himself having been captured while fighting at the 


landing was made on the British navy making short work of Com- 


Ross landed, defeated the militia, and on the 
burned the 


: then, flushed with success, he proceeded to the attack on 


m shore at Bladensburg, where 
to Washing 


and other public and private buildings 


head of his seamen « 


same day hastening ton, which was undefended, Capitol, President's house, 


Baltimore, which he expected to fall into bis hands like a ripe plum from a tree 

The vandal-like destruction at Washington was a blessing in disguise, for from the moment 
of the military spirit of the people and the infusion into 
our subsequent operations of such an extraordinary degree of vigor that an almost unvarying 


of its perpetration dated the arousing 


series of successes by sea and land followed the indecisive and depressing actions of the opening 
campaigns, up with the de 
Ross landed on September 12th, 


‘isive victory of New Orleans. 

1814, at North Point, where the Patapsco, on which Balti 

Bay twelve miles below the city. He had nearly 8,000 
2,000 militia of the vicinity, hastily rallied by General 

Smith the defender of Fort Mifflin in 1777. 

tion of the British veterans was so warm that during the night of the 13th they abandoned the 


winding 


more is situated, joins the Chesapeake 


troops, and opposed to him were about 
Pennsylvania, 


a Revolutionary officer of The recep- 


field and retired to their transports, General Ross having been killed in the action. The great 
fleet meantime had co-operated by its attack on Fort McHenry, at the entrance to Baltimore 
harbor, commencing the bombardment and cannonade on the morning of the 13th, continuing 
into the night, and finally withdrawing, discomfited, on the morning of the 14th, after a mosi 


gallant defense by its small garrison under Major Armistead 

It was during the discordant tumult of this bombardment that our soul-stirring national 
song was born. Francis Scott Key, of Georgetown, a native of Maryland, had gone to one of 
the British ships under a flag of truce to intercede for the release of a friend held as a pris 
oner in the fleet. It happened that his arrival on board in the last of the twilight was simul- 
taneous with the departure of a large number of barges and boats with about 1,500 picked men, 
bomb-vessels, effect a landing and 
after 
fort and assisting batteries on the opposite shore 


destined to try and pass the fort and, with the aid of some 
attack the work in the 
annihilated by the fire 


rear. This expedition was discovered soon starting, and almost 
from the 
if allowed to return, 
British movements, he Eagerly watching the phases of the fight, as the 
exploding bombs and rockets fitfully lighted the gloom, his mind racked with alternations of 
hope and dread, yet fired with patriotic enthusiasm, ‘‘in the dawn’s early light” he felt the 
flow of the inspiration which gave rise to the immortal song, as he beheld faintly through the 


mist and the smoke of battle, ‘‘ that our flag was still there.” 


Fearing that Key might, disclose what he had seen and learned of the 


was detained over night. 


early morning 
And long may it wave 
free and the home of the brave 


O’er the land of the 


FrRaNK H. SCHELL 





THE SONG THAT GREETED SANTIAGO’S FALL. 


MEN ON SAMPSON’S FLEET CHEERING THE NEWS OF THE SURRENDER WHILE THE BANDS PLAYED “ THE 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
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BATTLE TALES. 


Author of ‘‘ Chalmette 


THE yarns you hear spun down in these waters are many, | 
can tell you And this one I have second-hand, so | can’t vouch 
for it, though I'm told it’s gospel truth by one wl knew this 
same Mr. Trilany But as I didn’t know him personally I'm 
not swearin’ to it, mind you—only tellin’ it as it was told me 
Mr. Doran, too, knew him before he went to the devil, and when 
he was a good officer But drink and the other things that ¢g 
for a man’s destruction left him, took hold o° him, and he was 


court-martialed and dismissed 


When the war came on he turned up at Key West, which is 


the beginnin’ and the end o’ all creation If you want to hear 
the spinnin’ o’ yarns, be at Key West ; if you want to know 
what the admiral is doin’, be at Key West For down there 


they know more than anybody else knows, and my brother-in 
West 
mine to ’em yellow papers that fool you into buyin’ an extra 
West existin’ 


law, Mike Hennessey, advises me that Key is a real gold 


for with Key 
their 


every ten minutes up in New York ; 
they don’t have to draw so powerfully on 
Key West 
and every strange craft was to’em Key-Westers the 


imagination 
has to be nervous, 
hull of old 
w ’em sky-high into a Key-Wester’s 
former Mi 
It ends 


Well, exposed as she is, I Ss’ post 
Shervery’s fleet come to bl 


heaven. Well, there’s where this yarn of Trilany 


begins as I bave heard it, word for word [| might as 
well tell 


one o’ the ships 


you the endin’ as well as the beginnin’—in a bark that 


I mustn’t give her name—overhauled, and the 
bark carried a queer, chatterin’ thing whom the captain found 
he knew 
fever, but, again, an officer and a gentleman if 
the good God 
the devil and come back from him, if he has the will to do it 
A man don’t I'm thinkin 

Mr. Trilany had brought all this thing on himself, but there are 


a thing broken with sufferin’ and chatterin’ with 


there ever Was 
one. For has said that a man may go clean to 


ruin himself without sufferin’, 


others who've done as bad in all conscience. He might have en 


ger idee He must do some 
thin’ big, he was thinkin’ all the time, feelin’ that he had to get 
back where he’d been. 


Key West, nobody knowin’ him, for he was ragged and with 


listed in the navy, but he hada big 
So I s’pose it was that he turned up at 


small *nough money in his pockets. If people tried to know him 
he wouldn’t let ’em, for though he’d gone to the bad, he’d his 
pride, bad Mr. Trilany. And he was a keen one, too. He could 
talk Spanish as neatly as any Spaniard o’’em all, and he rather 
looked it, too, I’m told. 
longer filibusterin’, ’cause o’ the war, and whin o’ a dark, heavy 


night a schooner put out with a lot o’ Cubans, Mr 


Well, by this time filibusterin’ was no 


Trilany was 
with ’em, and my private belief, from the way the circum 
stances was told to me, he was leadin’ em, since he knew more 
*bout guns and tactics than they ever dreame 1 0’, havin’ been, 
as I was sayin’, an American officer. 

Well, you know how these things turn out on the coast o’ 
Cuba. The Cubans weren’t there to meet ’em, and they bad to 
separate and to get to a safe place as best they could. But Tri- 
lany had another idee altogether ; and he made straight for the 
most dangerous place he could—pretendin’ to be a Spaniard all 
the time, you see ; and that place was the harbor I'll call Santa 
Clara, though that ain’t the name, I not bein’ at liberty to di 
vulge secrets. And if he was stopped, says he, in that good 
Spanish he could speak, ‘‘ I’m bound with news for Gen’ral Ver 
ler, who commanded at Santa Clara.” Well, he reached Santa 
Clara, and insisted on seein’ the gen’ral, till—bein’ a most per 
sistent man—he succeeded. 

And they say he says to the gen’ral : 
‘**[’'m a disgraced American officer ’’—riskin’ the hull thing, 


you see—‘‘and I want to do sum fightin’ ’gainst the country 


that’s disgraced me.” 

And they say the gen’ral says, says he, believin’ every man 
acts under the rules governin’a Spaniard: ‘‘ I'll give you a 
chance.” For, you see, his officer didn’t know overmuch ’bout 
For, too, Mr. Tri 
lany was a good play-actor as ever played in a theatre. So 
Mr. Trilany, out-Spaniarding the Spaniards, went to work on 
the works ’bout Santa Clara, till he knew every gun, and where 
every mine lay, and he mapped ’em all out, and only waited a 
chance to get’em tothe admiral. He was a cute one, was Mr. 
Trilany. 

Now, I’m not defendin’ this business 0’ spyin’, but sometimes 
in war it’s as needful as to manage a gun well ; and the man 
who does the spyin’ takes his life in his hands, it’s certain, and 
all the time old Verler likin’ him more and more, for he knew 
But 
how could he get what he knew to the admiral—that’s what was 
botherin’ him more than all concerned. For that was his pur 
pose in bein’ in Santa Clara, as I’ve been makin’ plain ; Mr. 
Trilany wanted to redeem himself, though never again might he 
have a commission. 


the guns, and he risked Trilany bein’ a spy. 


more 0’ guns and mines than the hull Spanish caboodle. 


Well, "bout this time some o’ our ships began bombardin’ 
Santa Clara, tryin’ to tumble down the works, though they 
didn’t dare come in the harbor, which is narrow and well 
mined ; and here was Mr. Trilany trainin’ the guns ’gainst his 
very own, and keepin’ it up 

He reports to Gen’ral Verler : 

** Gen’ral, half o’ the guns are spiked.” 

‘* Treachery!” shouts the gen’ral, lookin’ hard at Mr. Trilany 
** Who do you suspect ?” 

Then Mr. Trilany folds his arms and stares hard at the gen- 
’ral, the spirit of the desperate inan possessin’ him entirely, and 
he says, says he : 

** Gen’ral Verler, I’m done with lyin’. I spiked ’em uns.” 

Oh! it must have been a sight to see the gen’ral fumin’ and 
spoutin ’and orderin’ Mr. Trilany to be marched off to prison, as 
he was, expectin’ to be shot every minute, and our guns boomin’ 
and shootin’ all the time ; and thin the ships gave it up, for there 


THE REDEMPTION 
By CLINTON 


OF 


ROSS. 


MR. TRILANY. 


of The Empress ‘*Bobbie Mct)uift 


rhe Meddling Hussy 


was no sense in riskin’ that mined channel o’ Santa Clara And 
he who knew all those mines—where every one was put—lay 
there in prison pinin’ away ‘cause he couldn’t get word to our 
ships, nor did it seem likely that he could get word to any soul 
much longer For it seemed certain sure that he would be stood 
up ’gainst a wall and shot dead. But a queer thing saved his 
life, though they say that what he suffered was worse than 
death. For do you know that none o’ the milishay bosses, the 
gen’rals, the col’nels, nor the captains knew, knew where those, 
all those, mines were, nor where they were marked from. For 


havin’ a good engineer in Mr. Trilany, they’d left every blessed 
thing to him, knowin’ he would do it all in a ship-shape manner 
And now that he’d by his own declaration shown that he was 
a traitor to’em, they dasn’t shoot him, since he’d information 
that they must have. 

So he was brought ’fore the gen’ral and questioned 
says Mr. Tri 


would be 


“Tll be hanged if you get a word out o’ me,” 
lany; and indeed it looked very much as if he 

Then they told him back to prison, and pulled his thumbs, 
and he suffered torments, I’m tellin’ you. But when they stop 
ped, says he again : 

‘*Tll be hanged if I tell you ,” 


would be, 


and, as I say, it looked as if he 
if not worse 
Then they went at him again, rackin’ and torturin’ bim, and 
he sufferin’ the torments of the damned 

But again says he 

“Tn & 
as if for certain he would be, if not worse 

But they dasn’t let 
all that 


when he 


hanged if I tell you ;’ and it looked more and more 
him die, so when he 
they 


was better he’d some sense, 


Was near gone with 


he’d been sufferin’, nursed him back again, and 
and he told’em if they’d 
And first he wanted to go 


spare his life he’d locate "em mines gy 
and they 


out into the harbor and locate ’em took him down 
there, and he began to explain where this was and that was, and 
how the wires ran, and how they could be put off in the Morro 
Castle of Santa Clara. Well, they took him back to prison and 
kept him there, he expectin’ all the time to be taken out and killed, 
But he hadn't told 
Well, presently they got stumped 


5 


since he put no faith at all in their promises. 
more than half ’bout the mines 
again, and had to take him out. From that he got to workin’ 
regularly for ’em, bein’ the hull time strongly guarded, and 
goin’ back every night to sleepin his prison; you may bet he 
was thinkin’ all this time o’ what he probably would suffer. A 
Spanish prison colony ain't any too delightful a place, as I am 
thinkin’ that poor chap who was caught red-handed takin’ pho 
tographs o’ the works at San Juan could tell you. But Mr. 
Trilany knew one thing, and that was the power o’ money, as 
who doesn’t ? He bribed his jailor not the first Spaniard who's 
Now he went a bit further, 
and bribed the captain o’ a bark that was lyin’ in the harbor 
o’ Santa Clara. 


put money *bove his patriotism. 


For Mr. Trilany, havin’ his purpose in view, 
had been as savin’ 0’ his money as any Jew in all this world. 
You know that old sayin’, God favors the brave, and He 
favored Mr. Trilany, who, by this time, bein’ in that damp 
prison, was shakin’ and chatterin’ with the fever. A great 
storm o’ wind, blowin’ as if from Davy Jones’s locker, swept 
In the teeth of that 
unlocked 
went down to the harbor and on board the bark. 
Now I started by tellin’ you how this bark was overhauled 


down on the coast o’ Cuba ’bout this time. 


storm Mr. Trilany—his door bein’ left ’scaped, and 


by our blockadin’ ships, and how this passenger was found, sus 
picioned o’ bein’ some sort 0’ a Spanish spy. And spy he indeed 
was, as I have been tellin’ you as plain as I could. 

When he was brought ’fore the captain, shiverin’ for all the 
heat, and chatterin’, says he, 

‘* Captain, give me pencil and paper.” 

When those were given him he sat down and drew the plan 
o’ all the works o’ Santa Clara, and located every mine and 
obstruction 

‘* That’s all,” says he, breathin’ hard. 

Thin the captain says, doubtin’ him : 

‘‘ What’s your name ?” 

‘* Trilany,” says he, ‘‘and I’m servin’ the navy o’ the United 
States, though discharged.” 

Thin it dawned on the captain what a certain resemblance he 
had noticed meant 

‘* Are you Mr. Trilany—Lieutenant Trilany ?” 

‘* Yes, I was he,” says he. 

Thin the captain took him by the hand and shook it. 

‘* By heavens, sir ! you are still Lieutenant Trilany,” says he, 
‘though ain’t in commission.” 

For the war, I’m tellin’ you, bad as it is—with men you 
know bein’ shot and tumbled over and killed—is the preservin’ 


o’ some, 
(Other ** Battle Tales’ to follow.) 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ 
STORIES. 


[These stories are printed in continuation of the series in the compe- 
tition for the prizes offered by LEsLie’s WEEKLY for the best long and 
short narrative of a personal experience by a commercial traveler. The 
competition closed on the Ist of June, and the prizes will be awarded after 
the numerous stories on hand have been published.—EpiTor Lesiis’s 
WEEKLY 


How I Sold the Bill. 


Fort WortH, TEXAS, April 1st, 1898.—In the spring of 1884 
I was represcntin® the wholesale hardware house of J. 8. B. & 
Co., Galveston, Texas, and my territory was in the northwest 
part of the State. One morning I started on a trip to San An 


Auaust 4 


1898 


gelo, about 100 miles southwest from Abilene, then a small town 


on the Texas and Pacific Railroad, about 200 miles west of F rt 
Worth. Two other traveling-men were going tu make the trip 
with me, and as we journeyed on to Abilene we were quite jubi 
lant over our anticipated trip overland to this frontier town 
Reaching Abilene, the stage mach that connected us with the 
train drove up In it was a corpulent gentleman, whose ob 
jective point, as soon made known to us, was the same as ours 
We four soon became acquainted I ascertained that this gen 
tleman, whom we will call B., was from New York, and that 
he was representing a hardware firm, and that he was going 
to S. to sell his line of goods, This latter revelation was far 
from comforting to me, as | knew that such competition as he 
offered was not the kind that | was accustomed to meet: and 
further, that it was a serious question whether I could compete 
with him in a square fight or not As we journeyed on over the 


rolling prairies our four mustang bh vigorated by the 


rses, in 


pure spring atmosphere, fairly made the coach whizz as down 


the extended slopes we rolled along My companions all seemed 


in joyful spirits, and occasionally would twit me (for L evidently 


revealed to them that I was mentally worried) with such re 
marks as ‘** Cheer up, old boy ind ‘It will be right by and 
by,” ets It was a long ride I was in deep thought. Scheme 
after scheme ran through my brain, and, finally exhausted, I 
fell fast in the arms of peaceful slumber. We were aroused by 


a sudden pause, whi h revealed to us that we were in front of 
the Nimitz Hotel at San 


miles from 


\ngelo, having traveled the hundred 
\bilene in fifteen hours 
the establishment of \ 
town We 
bili of 


B. and myself repaired to 
, Which was the 

Mr. \ market for 
hardware. He informed us that he would buy of the 


principal store in the 


learned that was in the a good 


cheapest man, and as he wanted to be fair, would submit speci 
to the 
| suggested that 


and as he was the 


fications and have us make prices, allotting the order 
cheapest figures, considering freight, ete., et 
was from New York, 
through courtesy, of course 


to him He 


as B older man, I 


was willing to yield first chance 


was soon closeted 


with the buyer, where he re 

mained for several hours 
At noon I was advised that Mr. V.’s buyer wished to see me 
[ called and he told me that he was now ready for figures. I 
discovered that he had taken B.’s prices in ** letters ” opposite 


the quantities of articles wanted, as set down in his 
book. 
to the 


‘want 


\ thought occurred to m Which I readily imparted 


buyer, and which was agreed to. I was to take the 


‘want ” book to my room, where I could make my figures more 
satisfactorily to myself, having urged that, as I was represent 


New York 
prices, I wanted all the time to figure that [| could get. I was 


ing a home market and ‘bucking ” against 


g was 
to report the following morning 
My rival went off to ‘‘ take in the town.” After noon I lei 
surely walked down to V.’s store, which was spread out undet 
[ stalked into 
the clothing-room and acquainted myself with the manager of 


one roof, but divided into several apartments 
it, as I did with men in each Cepartment. I took my time and 
Seeiny; a hat marked in certain letters 
L would innocently ask what this hat sold for ; 


made my observations 
the reply being 
given me, I would, unobserved, put the price on a paper. I 
carried out this plan throughout the several departments as | 
would price various articles of merchandise, and in the course 
of two hours I had a pocketful of figures 
hotel, and this is what I did. I got a large piece of paper and 
put down the following figures : 1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8—_9—0 


I then repaired to my 


I then arranged beneath them the letters I had secured, and 
transposed and calculated until I had figured out V.’s selling 
mark. This corresponded with the letters in the ‘* want” book 
comprising the prices made by my friend B 

It was no trouble then to figure out exactly what I had to 
meet, and I assure you that I proceeded to get in my work. I 
slept soundly that night and in the early morning was on hand 
The result was that I secured the order 
and my friend from New York was considerably chagrined 


to submit my figures. 


The same evening we boarded the stage-coach on our return trip 
to Abilene, and it was then that the tables were turned, I being 
the ‘‘ warm member ” this time ; and I fully realized the potency 
of the adage that reads *‘ He laughs best who laughs last. 


HowarRp W. PEAK 


Never Saw a Negro Before. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, March 23d, 1898.—Several years 
ago I went up in the mountains to the town of G— 


was at that time sixty miles from the railroad. 


, Which 
There were two 
good merchants doing an immense business there, and I could 
not afford to miss their trade, if they did use * 
tender. 

There was then no colored man or woman living in that 
The 
day I went up there happened to be ‘‘ court day,” and the little 
town was full of men, women, children, dogs, guns, and corn 
whiskey. 


ginsang’”’ as legal 


county, and many of the people had never seen a negro. 


They were drinking, dancing in the streets, and hav 
ing a jolly time generally. When I drove in and stopped before 
one of the stores my driver, who chanced to be very black, was 
immediately the centre of interest. The crowd swarmed around 
my hack and gazed in wonder at him. 

They advised him to ‘‘ Go wash that black off his face,” ‘‘ To 
take off that false face,” etc.; and one woman said to another, 
while walking around him, ‘I have often heerd tell of ’em, but 
this is the first one I ever seed.” Soon the crowd became very 
familiar with the poor fellow; first they kicked him, then began 
firing their pistols and hitting the ground close to his feet. They 
seemed to think it great fun to make him dance. They treated 
him so roughly that the merchant advised me to get him away 
from them and hide him, or he said they would kill him just for 
the fun of the thing. I finally succeeded in getting him smug 
gled into the merchant’s kitchen, where he was glad to stay until 
next morning. 

I made good sales and left before daylight the next morning, 
and can honestly say I have never had a driver, either before 
or since, make such good time as that one did the first ten miles 
away from that town. It is needless to say I was never al to 
get the same driver for any subsequent trips, although the coun- 
try through that region is now very much improved. W. C 


(Other ** Travelers’ Stories * to follow.) 


oe 
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The Hero of El Caney. 


GENERAL CHAFFEE, WHO LED OuR FORCES ON THAT BLOODY 
BATTLE-FIELD 


CONGRESS did a graceful and proper thing when, just before 
its recent adjournment, it moved Adna R, Chaffee up from the 
grade of a brig 

® OF adier- to that of a 


es : 


major - general, for 
gallant conduct on 
the field of battle 
General Chaffee re 
ceived his commis 
sion as a brigadier 
from President M« 
Kinley at the out 
break of the war 
He was then lieu 
tenant - colonel in 
the Third United 
States Cavalry 
General Chaffee is 
a seasoned veteran 
He has been in act 
ive and continuous 
army service for 
thirty-seven years, 
including the en 
tire period of the 
Civil War and 
numerous Indian 
campaigns. His 
promotions from 
rank to rank up to 
his present one were 
all earned by gal 
lant conduct on the 
field of battle. At 
El Caney, on July 
1st, General Chaf- 
fee commanded a 





MAJOR-GENERAL ADNA R, CHAFFEE, 


brigade consisting of the Seventeenth, Seventh, and Twelfth 
Infantry, which opened this fight and bore the brunt of it, and 
to his brilliant leadership the signal victory won that day was 
chiefly due. 
morning, encountering a heavy fire from the enemy, and losing 


His force moved on the heights very early in the 


many men \n eye-witness of the struggle says that when the 
fighting was hottest and our men were falling fast, ‘‘ General 
Chaffee dashed about with his hat on the back of his head, like 
a magnificent cowboy, urging the men and crying to them to 
And win it they 
did. General Chaffee, after the surrender of Santiago, was at 


get in and help their country win a victory.” 


once thought of in connection with the military governor 
ship of the surrendered territory. 
General Chaffee enlisted in the army in 1861, He won his 
first lieutenancy on the battle-field of Gettysburg, and was 
moved up to the grade of captain for gallant service at Dinwid 
die Court House. Subsequent promotions to the rank of major 
and of lieutenant-colonel, successively, were earned in engage- 
ments with Indians in Texas and Arizona. He also served at 
one time as inspector-general with General McCook, and later 
still as sub-director of the cavalry and infantry school at Fort 
tiley, Kansas. It was in the Sunflower State that the veteran 
soldier found the lady who became his wife, the happy woman 
being Miss Annie Rockwell, of Junction City. All Kansas now, 
and Junction City in particular, share with Mrs, Chaffee in the 
just pride she feels in the deeds of her gallant husband and the 
new honors he has won. 


The Great Naval Battle. 


THE CHAPLAIN OF THE ‘‘ INDIANA” DESCRIBES THE PART THAT 
NOBLE WAR-SHIP PLAYED IN THE DESTRUCTION OF CER 
VERA’S FLEET—SKETCHES SHOWING THE POSITIONS OF 
THE CONTENDING VESSELS. 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

UNITED StaTEs SuHrp * INDIANA,” OFF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
CuBa, July 3d, 1898.—The great action of the war has taken 
place. The history of Manila has been repeated and the pride 
of Spain’s navy lies beaten, torn, and burning on Cuba’s south- 
ern shores. At 9.30 this morning our entire ship’s company was 
at quarters preparatory to having general muster. Our best 
clothes had been gotten out and donned for the first time in 
many moons. The morning 
was warm, but relieved by a 
gentle breeze, and all was per- 
vaded by the Sunday-morn- 
ing quiet. At 9.40 smoke was 
seen pouring over the hills of 
the channel back of Morro, 
and instantly the signal flash- 
ed ‘“‘Enemy is escaping.” 
General quarters was sounded 


Ar Beginning 


I40. 70M 


hfanta Maria Teresa 


ans {v. RQyA and every officer and man 
went to his station with a 
real le jump. No time to change 
alon Sunday clothes—the fight of 

Oregon p the century is on. 
lwva nar In four minutes from the 
= time we went to general 
dodiona quarters the Infanta Maria 
Teresa, Admiral Cervera’s 
Gloucester flag-ship, was outside the en- 


trance, and the other ships 
and destroyers quickly follow- 
ed in the order given: Viz- 
caya, Colon, Oquendo, Plu 
ton, Furor, all of them head- 
ing west in column, keeping 


ROUGH SKETCH OF POSITION OF wellin shore. Now the firing 
AMERICAN AND SPANISH | in ahem teen Bee 
SHIPS AT BEGINNING or gan. No signals were ne 


ACTION, BY CADET CHASE, essary; had not the long 
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hoped-for opportunity arrived—an opportunity which for some 
time past we have despaired of realizing ? 
what to do. 


Every ship knew 
To describe the fire from our ships pouring into 
the doomed Spanish cruisers would be impossible. No one who 
did not witness this battle will ever realize the mighty force, 
the awful grandeur, the terrible crashing of well-aimed shell, 
such as chewvestertanl the entire action. To have been on the 
Indiana and witnessed the remorseless, steady, sustained, care- 
ful fire from our guns is to know full well why the Spanish 
ships lie abandoned and destroyed on the beach but a few miles 
from where the attack began. 

The first Spanish vessel to be destroyed and cast up on shore 
was the Furor, one of the trio of destroyers which caused a chill 
of almost superstitious dread to run through our country when 
their arrival on this side was chronicled some weeks since. She 
was almost immediately followed by her sister, the Pluton 
Next in order came the flag-ship Maria Teresa, then, scarcely 
half a mile further on, the Oquendo, then a little further the 
Now there is left but the Cristobal Colon, and 
he is remorselessl y pursued by the New York, Brooklyn, Texas, 


proud Vizcaya. 


and Oregon, and is doomed to be destroyed a little after mid- 
day. Allof the Spanish ships, as they put their noses in shore, 
were burning fiercely, and terrific explosions were occurring at 
The loss of life from fire and smoke must have 
After the 
Sutvesiion of the Vizeaya the Indiana was ordered back to 


short intervals. 
been greater than that caused directly by our shells. 


her station off Morro, We had no sooner arrived at this point 
than the transports were seen making a wild rush to the west, 
one of them stopping to tell us that a large Spanish battle-ship 
had been seen off Baiquiri approaching in this direction. Cap 
tain Taylor immediately decided to meet the gentleman half 
way, and we started to the eastward full speed ahead. Very 
soon the battle-ship hove in view and seemed to be flying the 
Spanish flag. We now felt sure that we were to have a single 
handed combat with a ship of our own type and approximate 
size. As we drew nearer she was seen to be flying international 
signals, and we felt that our chance of meeting the Pelayo was 
dissolving into thin air. 

Still we apprehended a possible ruse, and kept two thirteen- 
inch and four eight-inch guns trained on the stranger. Chapin, 
Decker, and Cushman from their respective turrets were aim- 
ing with the same precision which had been so fatal to Spain’s 
fleet but an hour since. The battle-ships drew together, and on 
nearer approach our supposed enemy was found to be flying the 

red, white, and red of 

Austria. Fortunate 

Brooklyn for her that the white 

™ Foregen in her flag was not dis- 

] colored. The Indiana 

Texas J (Cole was out for just such 

game, and that battle- 

ship would have lasted 

about fifteen minutes. 

We hove her to, and 

i] Wiscaya her captain sent an of- 

ficer aboard, resplen- 

dent in cocked-hat and 

gilt lace. He was sur- 

prised to learn that we 

had just been in action 

astounded to know 

where the Spanish 

4 es fleet could be found, 

Towa and paralyzed upon 

waite, oth informed et 

there was no loss of 
life on the Jndiana. 

After this slight di- 
version we went back 


§ Frer to the old past off 
les Morro, 


— Rr 


don § [Pruton 


and Captain 
Taylor sent a steam- 
launch and two boats 


Enger 

boon in to the beach where 

the wrecks of the Te- 

resa and Oquendo were 

Ybout /0./5. 704. burning, in order to 
extend all possible 

medical and other as- 

sistance. Captain 

Waller, Lieutenant 


ROUGH SKETCH OF POSITION OF AMER- Olmstead, Dr. Costi- 
ICAN AND SPANISH SHIPS AT gan, Cadet Helm, and 
CLOSE OF ACTION, BY CADET 


CHASE your correspondent 


were the officers of 
the party. We found a sad condition of affairs. The uninjured 
survivors™had escaped with little besides their lives. A man 
who had a suit of pajamas was the envy of his comrades. There 
were about forty wounded lying in the sand awaiting medical 
attention. The Spanish surgeons had escaped, but they had no 
medical stores, and our arrival with a full supply was a god- 
send. Dr. Costigan was the first, and, so far as I know, the 
only American surgeon to minister to this particular group of 
sufferers on shore. The dead had been left in the ships, finding 
a funeral pyre where they fought and died. Doubtless scores 
of wounded who could not aid themselves suffered a horrible 
similar fate. We remained on shore within a few hundred feet 
of the burning ships until all the prisoners and wounded had 
been gotten off to the various ships of the American fleet. We 
are now engaged in caring for over 200 prisoners and a large 
number of Spanish wounded on the Indiana alone. Books 
could, and doubtless will, be written about this action, but as 
yet the intelligence stands dazed before the story of swift and 
awful destruction of our enemy. W. G, CassaRD, 

Chaplain United States Navy. 


Financial—Wall Street Signs. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Milwaukee asks : ‘‘ Do you think there 
will be an all-round boom, such as followed the resumption of 
specie payments, if the war with Spain should end ?” I answer 
that the cessation of hostilities and a declaration of an armistice 
would not mean that the terms of settlement had been agreed 
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upon. Months would be required, no doubt, to close up the 
proceedings. The market in all probability will promptly rise 
at the close of hostilities, but gilt edged securities are so high at 
present—at least, most of them are—that I should prefer to 


have some of the cheaper stocks, like Union Pacific preferred, 


Northern Pacific, Atchison preferred, Wabash preferred, or 
even Nickel Plate common. I now speak from the speculator’s 


standpoint and not from that of an investor. The pronounced 


success of the bond issue will no doubt give stocks additional 
strength, and may carry them higher than they should be. In 
that event it would be well to wait for a reaction 


"a Utica: The stocks you mention as held by the People’s Gas 
crowd are the stocks that I recommended on several occasions, when 
they sold at much lower prices. The friends of General Electric speak 
very favorably of it, but the stock has had so many ups and downs 
that I hesitate to commend it. Ghicago Great Western is a specula- 
tive property, and it looks to me as if a market was being made for it. 
I might say the same thing about Standard Rope and Twine. Leather 
preferred is an industrial, which has many friends, but, as I have said 
before, the capitalization looks excessive. Rubber common and all 
the cheap industrials are “ee to manipulation, and o me who pur 
chases them takes the risk There is money, of course, in them at the 
time when insiders are prepared to advance them, but the purchaser 
must know when to get out. Standard Oil is a good investment stock, 
and on declines will, I think, if purchased, net excellent results. It 
has been high, because a sudden speculative turn was given to it by 
those who believed that it might sell at 500, or even at 1,000. The 
large holders of it are not parting with their stock as far as the Street 
is able to ascertain 

* P.,”’ Candor, New York : New Amsterdam Gas at present prices 
is spoken of favorably The consolidation appears to be in strong 
hands, but there has been a tendency on Wall Street to unduly inflate 
some gas properties 

‘H.,”’ Rondout, New York: If the soft-coal consolidation is effect- 
ed, Cleveland, Lor. and Wheeling stock should be a good purchase for 
speculative account. Ido not think it has an investment value. 

*B.,” of Joliet, Illinois, thanks *‘Jasper *’ for recommending the pur- 

chase of the three-per-cent. government bonds at par, and says, ‘‘I 
have already been offered a premium on my purchase equal to the 
entire interest for a year on the $500 I took out of the savings-bank.’ 
I hope other of my readers profited by the advice I gave regard- 
ing the purchase of the government bonds. There was absolutely no 
risk in the matter. At this writing a premium of three per cent. is 
bid for the bonds, anda much higher figure may be expected. 

*Widow,”’ Hudson, New York: St. Paul preferred is an excellent 
investment, and I would not part with it 

4» P.,”’ Rochester: Northern Pacific general threes, around 60, are 
tested upon as a fair investment. ‘The rate of interest is low, but 70 is 
predicted for them if the earnings of the road are maintained. As a spec- 
ulation [ would prefer Union Pacific preferred or the Atchison Adjust- 
ment Fours on a decline 

* P..”’ St. Paul: The future of the Granger stocks depends upon com- 
ing harvests in the West and Northwest, and also on the crop outlook 
abroad, The decline in railroad earnings is not a favorable feature 

JASPER. 


Life-Insurance Problems. 


“P..”’ Oliver Springs, Tennessee : The Washington Life is a stock 
company, doing comparatively a small but apparently profitable busi- 
ness. I donot know what to say about the policy you refer to, but I 
would advise you to see that the offer made is set forth and guaran- 
teed by the terms of the policy. The Washington Life is, of course, 
not as large as the Equitable, and fora comparison of what the re- 
spective companies can do, it would be weil to consult an Equitable 
agent and let him give you his figures. 

‘D.,”° Newark, New Jersey : ‘All the companies you mention have 
their gé dod points. Why not let the agents of each make you his best 
offer and then judge for yourself ? 

McD.,*’ North Platte, Nebraska : It would be difficult for me to tell 
you how many old-line companies have failed during the last century. 
The number is large. But these failures led te the most careful State 
supervision of insurance companies, so that those that now remain 
are, for the most part, on a pretty good footing. The great New York 
City companies are looked upon as towers of financial strength. Nor 
can I give you the number of the assessment companies that have 
failed during thatperiod. In Massachusetts few, if any, of these com- 
— remain, outside of the fraternal and beneficiary orders. It 
ooks to me as if the fraternal companies and all the assessment com- 
panies will shortly have to go through an experience much like that of 
the old-line companies, some years ago, and the result will be a more 
careful supervision by the authorities of those that survive, in order to 
protect the ) public interests. 

J. W.5S.,°" New York City: You do not make your case clear to 

me, and as no name of the company is given I cannot analyze your 
ag gen I should judge, however, that the guaranteed bond would 
6 what you might prefer under your circumstances. Be sure that 
the policy itself stipulates precisely What is guaranteed, and don't 
accept anything that is merely an “estimate.” I recall a promise 
made tome twenty years ago by an agent, that a policy I had in a cer- 
tain company would earn $2,000 for me at its maturity. When it ma- 
tured I received exactly $900, and I had no recourse. If some one had 
advised me to have the amount fixed in the policy, I would not have 
made a one-sided contract. 

* L.,”’ Philadelphia : I cannot tell you why you must pay an in- 
crease of 165 per cent. in your assessments on your Mutual Reserve 
policy, unless I repeat what I have said heretofore in response to sim- 
Nar inquiries, namely, that the rates of assessment as originally fixed 

by the Mutual Reserve proved to be non-protective, and the associa- 
tion has done the only thing that it could honestly and justly do, i. 
increase the assessment rates up to the necessary standard 

*§.,° Elberon, New Jersey: I was not mistaken when I said that 
the old-line companies, like the Mutual, the New York Life, and the 
Equitable, and others that I could mention, lighten the burdens of 
policy-holders as the years go by, by ec rediting to them the dividends 
apportioned from the surplus. In some companies this dividend 
amounts to considerable. Ispeak with knowledge, becauseon my desk 
now lies a notice from one of the old-line companies that my premium 
payment of over $90 will be due in August, and that the dividend from 
the surplus credited to me is over $25, leaving me a payment of less 
than $65 on a policy of $2,500 taken out some years ago. Originally, 
this policy cost me over $90 per year. Each year I am receiving the 
benefits of what my policy has earned. Is this not much better than 
to find, staring you in the face, an increase of assessments? That is 
the sort of ** dividend ** the assessment companies give, and it comes 
just at the time of life when you do not feel like paying it. 


On the Sea Throne. 


Nor yet the viking'’s hands are weak, 
Not yet his blood grown pale ; 
Not yet his ship has turned her beak 

And epread a flying sail. 


Not yet the Iceland peak has thawed 
Before the southern sun ; 

Not yet the man of gales has warred 
And left the field unwon. 


Not yet his hand, at close of fight, 
Has hauled the raven down; 

The gleam beneath the bird of night 
Is still the sea-king’s crown. 


Turn back, oh, Southern man, thy prow; 
The viking bars the way. 

The berserk lines are 'thwart his brow; 
Tempt not his wrath this day 


Long ages have the Iceland fires 
Lit up the Northland pack ; 

The viking’s hand is as his sires 
Turn back thy prow; turn back ! 


For, till the old red blood flows white, 
And war-trained eyes are dim, 
The viking cheers at close of fight 
The triumph is for him! F. H. CosTE.ie., 
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Tenth U. 8S. Cavalry (dismounted) coming down hill to croes valley to Spanish position. Roosevelt's men bi here and o 
CAPTURE OF THE TOWN OF CANEA, JULY 18ST, AFTER THE BURNING AND DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD STONE THE DEADLY CHARGE OF THE ROUGH RIDERS, THE THIRD DAY AFTER THE LANDING * THE AME 
FORT, UNDER WHOSE PHOTECTION THE S’ANISd TROOPS FOUGHT DESPERATELY IN THEIR TRENCHES. DEFEATED 
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OIC CHARGE OF THE AMERI“ANS ON THE SPANISH BLOCK-HOUSE 
over Saniago Abandoned Spanish intrenchments. Towers of Santiago cathedra Tower of old church 
rmishers ving to the rigt 


Shei, Northern end of Santiaero 
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nen be here and out of sight Fire from Spanish intrenchments running across hill. 
Spanish machine-gun. First U.S. Cavalry (dismounted) coming over brow of hill where they were swept by Spanish machine guns 
NDING * THE AMERICAN TROOPS NEAR SANTIAGO—AFTER DESPERATE FIGHTING AND FEARFUL LOSSES, THE SPANIARDS WERE OLD BELFRY FROM WHICH SKETCH OF THE ROUGH RIDERS’ FIGHT 
DEFEATED) AND DRIVEN BACK WAS MADE BY OUR ARTIST. 


YER OF SANTIAGO. 
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FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Just Before Santiago’s Surrender. 


OUR SPECIAL ArRTiIstT TELLS OF THE FIERCE FIGHTING 
Wich He WitnesseEpD—His Own NAarrRoW ESCAPES 
FROM A SPANISH SHARPsHOOTER BRAVERY OF THE 
AMERICAN TROOPS—HARDSHIPS OF NEWSPAPER COR 
RESPONDENTS 


/ S 


pect Wa irtist at ti I 
HEADQUARTERS, THREE MILES FROM SANTIAGO, July 3d 
1898.—I came in here this morning to send on the more impo! 
tant of the sketches ! have been able to get One is a sketch of 
the fight that took place the third day of the landing of the ex 
pedition the one where the rough riders got so cut up, toge ther 


with two other dismounted cavalry regiments. Another I made 
two days before our attack on Santiago. The Spaniards aban 
doned the place in the morning and the Cubans occupied it im 
mediately afterwards, and I followed them in. It was our first 
glimpse of the city—at only 4,000 yards’ range. The valley 
commanded by the ruined old hacienda, from which I made my 
sketch, is beautiful beyond anything I ever saw—a perfect Eden 
of luxurious tropical growth, with groups of white-stemmed, 
graceful ‘‘royal palms” towering slender above. Santiago 
sparkles in the sun, with its red-tile roofs and white, yellow, 
and blue houses clustered round church-towers and spires. My 
sketch was made from the old belfry where hung a most beauti 
ful-toned bronze bell, elaborately decorated in repousse. 

I also send a sketch of the rush on the block-house called San 
Juan and the outermost works of Santiago on the first day’s 
fighting. We had been watching the shells from our battery 
dropping into the hills along the edge of Santiago for four or 
five hours, while the troops, under cover of the tropical forest, 
worked up to the base of the hills along which stretched the first 
line of the Spanish intrenchments When all was ready the 
three cavalry regiments made a charge under a withering fire 
over the level for a possible hundred yards, and then up the 
lower half of the steep hill, when they began creeping up under 
cover of the curve of the hill leaning to the right There they 
got tree cover to enable them to flank the intrenchments on the 
first hill until the Tenth could rush in the pits. All this under 
a terrible fire from the Spaniards, who fought with the very 
greatest courage and pertinacity. Presently we were able to 
bring the Gatlings into action, flanking them, which brought 
the Spaniards out. Then followed a magnificent charge (of the 
most costly character to us) on the block-house We were un 
able to hold it, owing to flanking fires, and retreated to our in 
trenchments. Later the biock-bouse was re-occupied and again 
abandoned. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the men following their flags, 
the stars and stripes and the yellow regimental flag of one of the 
cavalry regiments (note that a// the cavalry regiments were dis 
mounted) streaming up the hill dotted with dead and wounded, 
the intrenchments simply bailing Mauser bullets into them. It 
was the sort of thing that struck me as heroic in the men, but 
foolhardy in the officers that commanded it. Added to our own 
artillery fire (quite inefficient), the unceasing crash of Spanish 
volley firing and our own infantry fire, we heard the roar of the 
guns of Cervera’s fleet throwing shells over the ridge, most of 
which appeared to burst over the town, however. By evening 
our men had possessiou of practically the whole line of hills—a 
range running parallel to the range upon which the city skirts, 
and 400 to 600 yards from it. During the night the Americans 
dug fresh trenches (infinitely better arranged than those of the 
Spaniards had been) along the hills. 

July 2d} fire started with great vigor, and the firing was al- 
most continuous. Our artillery was practically silent ail day 
a position taken up by it on the hills being rendered totally un 
tenable in some twenty minutes. The infantry managed to 
advance in places, and our line was much extended. Coming 
back to headquarters camp the first night of the fight, I very 
narrcwly escaped being shot. A sharpshooter in a tree back 
from the road got in five shots at me in an open space of not 
more than thirty feet. Having a picked shot giving one his en 
tire and undivided attention is, | find, very much more embar- 
rassing than the volleys of troops in a battle. These guerrillas 
have harassed our entire line and played the very devil with 
us. For the matter of that, in the way of killed and wounded 
we have had the worst of it altogether, to my notion. This 
morning there is heavy cannonading going on from one or 
other of the fleets ; we are firing only at intervals. It is amus- 
ing to watch the way the game goes. We will see a group of 
our men leap out of the trenches and run, dodging down over 
the brow of the hill for gri> and ammunition. Instantly a 
tremendous volley from the Spaniards follows, which takes 
several minutes to quiet down. The roads are full of pack 
mules taking up rations and wounded coming back. The 
sharpshooters are pelting at them quite indiscriminately, and 
are killing wounded red-cross people, ambulance mules, and 
doctors, without prejudice. Our entire right and left flank for 
the whole length of our line of communication is absolutely 
without protection, and so these devils have neither let nor 
hinderance. My next sketches will be of details of these inci- 
dents. 

1 also send a sketch of the fight at Canea, or ‘“‘ Caney.” This 
was as picturesque an affair as we could conceive of. The little 
town lies at the foot of the mountains, and to the east of it, 
guarding the valley, is an old stone fort, heavily built and look- 
ing like an ancient medieval castle—four round towers built on 
the corners of a square. Round the conical bill it stood upon 
was a deep trench, and from here came the galling fire that 
made a whole day’s task of taking this tiny village with 400 sol- 
diers in it. They accounted for their own number in dead and 
wounded soldiers, so there was little glory in it for us. We had 
two guns trained on it. They were stationed behind the point 
of view of my sketch, some 4,000 yards, and kept up a very slow 
and desultory fire until they had smashed the fort pretty well 
to pieces, after which our troops, who had been lying exposed to 
the most terrible fire imaginable, while the two guns (there 
should have been a dozen) pounded along at their leisure, laid 
off at intervals for lunch, I suppose. It seemed so to me, watch” 
ing it, xt allevents. It made me fee- sick. 


\ll these fights have been artillery propositions, and the in 
fantry has bad to do the work. We brought sixteen light guns 
with us to take one of the most wonderful naturally fortified 
citiesin the world. The battery of siege-guns we brought with us 


hasn’t been brought into use yet. We hear that two have been 


taken off the ships. We correspondents have really been down to 
hard pan campaigning. We have been obliged to pack on our 
backs our blankets, ponchos, three days’ grub, water, materials, 
camera, eu It rains every afternoon in torrents, so that we 


have difficulty in getting a fire at night to cook over or dry our 
selves by We have no tents, have to cook for ourselves, wash 
our clothes (having no spare ones), When we can. I haven't had 
a shave since leaving the ship, of course. My one shirt is ragged, 
my boots are full of holes, and I look more like a reconcentrado 
than anything else. This book and a few peucils, four rolls of 
film and my camera, are all the materials I have to get me 
through with this business. We have lived on hard-tack and *‘ sow 
belly,” and part of the time on half rations, The correspond 
ents have no consideration whatever shown them now Head 
quarters wili not take their letters, and I am obliged to trust this 
to a carrier going to the post, who promises to post it All my 
envelopes and stamps have been spoiled by the damp and rain. | 
begged the envelope this is going by from one of General Gar 
cia’s staff. This is all | have time to write at present. I hope 
by the time [ have my next batch ready that we will have 
taken Santiago, when we may be able to get our baggage and 


supplies CHARLES M. SHELDON 


The Darker Side of War. 


ARRIVAL OF THE WOUNDED FROM THE FRONT AT Key WEs!1 
HARDSHIPS OF THE SUFFERING SOLDIERS — HEART 
RENDING STORIES TOLD 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Key West, FLORIDA, -/u/y Tth, 1898.—The quarantine has 
been removed from the convent hospital here, and it has been 
thrown open for the reception of the wounded. Three hundred 
and twenty-five arrived from Santiago on the steamer Jroquois 
on the night of July 5th. They disembarked at once. Most of 
them could walk or hobble, and these were marched to the 
street-cars in squads and driven to the hospital. Some of them 
walked all the distance. About twenty were taken from the 
ship on stretchers and piled into the six waiting ambulances. 
The men were obliged to pass through a large crowd, a crowd 
which received them in absolute silence as they limped by, 
clothed in the remnants of their ragged, blood-stained uniforms. 
Amongst the officers there was hardly a blouse or an epaulet 
left, but their white bandages shone in the moonlight. Not a 
cheer went up. The people stood motionless and speechless 
There are some emotions which cannot be expressed in cheers. 

Heart-rending were the tales related to me by the men that 
night as [stood on the wharf where they were disembarking. The 
Iroquois sailed from Santiago Saturday, July 2d, after the des 
perate fight of Friday. They had left their comrades on the field. 
Many were to lie there forever. The field hospitals were crowd 
ed with men far more desperately wounded than these, men 
who could not bear the transportation. Many of the wounded 
who arrived on the Jroquois were obliged to sleep on the deck 
throughout the voyage. There were not nearly enough berths 
for all. But amore cheerful body of men I never saw. Nota 
groan, not a complaint. These soldiers of ours are the most 
perfect philosophers in the world. Most of the wounds were 
flesh ones. A few had broken arms. Some had been hit by 
shells and bullets too—bullets which had gone clean through 
them. The Spanish guns are very humane—more so than ours. 
rhey are of small bore and they make a small hole. If the ball 
strikes a bone it does not shatter it and then separate itself or 
flatten out, so as to require many painful probings. It goes 
through everything, whether it’s bone or flesh, and always goes 
out at the other side. When we consider the frightful wounds 
made by the leaden bullets of the Civil War we ought to be very 
thankful. The wounds of the 325 who have just arrived were 
found to be in a very satisfactory condition. Many of the men 
were allowed out yesterday and to-day. Their ragged uni 
forms, clotted with blood, were exchanged for comfortable pa- 
jamas, and in these they sauntered through the streets! Their 
presence is first recognized by the whiff of iodoform. There 
were many such whiffs around the hotel, where several of the 
officers put up. They are wearing pajamas, too, or any old 
thing that they can get hold of that is light and cool. Some of 
them look very funny, but they do not mind that nor anything 
else just now ; they are entirely absorbed in the enjoyment of 
civilization, of having chairs to sit in, cigars to smoke, a bed to 
lie on, papers to buy, and a diet more comprehensive than pork, 
hard-tack, and coffee, or—nothing. 

We do not understand now, and we shall not till this fearful 
war is ended, the terrible hardships being endured in Cuba by 
our troops. The soldiers forget pain as soon as it is over, and 
will tell you that Cuba is a nice place ; but some of the officers 
and an English newspaper correspondent who returned on the 
Iroquois after being at the front for thirteen days tell of men 
who sank by the roadside, overcome by exhaustion and heat, 
and who, of course, were left there. They say that it rains in a 
steady, heavy down-pour for three hours a day, the kind of rain 
that is peculiar to the tropics, an all-pervading rain from which 
there is no escape. The men simply took off their clothes and 
bundled them up in some shelter to keep them dry while they 
submitted to nature’s shower-bath until the gates of heaven 
closed. Otherwise their clothes would never be dry. As for 
boiling the water—they were only too thankful to get it raw |! 

The other ships containing wounded men already on the way 
from Santiago are to be turned aside to Tampa. There are only 
ninety extra beds here now, and they would hardly accommo- 
date the four or five bundred desperately wounded who are on 
the ships. Many of those who arrived the other day are going 
back, to jointheir regiments, on the next ship which leaves here. 
Our men want to stay at the front, whether they are wounded 
or not, AnNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN, 


Avausat 4, 1898 


Perils of the Front. 


SCATHING LETTER—BuRR McIntTosuH Frees His MIND 
INTERESTING REVELATIONS FROM THE FRONT—FEARFUL 
HARDSHIPS OF THE ENLISTED MEN—LEADERS PANTING 
FOR GLORY WHILe THEIR MEN ARE SHOT DOWN IN 
\MBUSH—PooR *‘HamM” FISH AND Marcus RUSSELI 


vi Spec ( ¢ ident 


IN CAMP, SIBONEY, CuBA, Monday, June 27th, 1898 It 
does seem rather hard that at this crucial moment, with first 
blood having been shed and being almost on the eve of the bat 
tle the moral effect of which will, in all probability, weigh very 
heavily in the scales of early settlement, it is impossible for a 
true-hearted lover of his country to write words of praise or 
even commendation But no fair-minded observer, unless 
blinded by the glamour or ‘* necessities” of surroundings, can 
find much, if anything, to praise in the past three weeks’ con 
duct of this war It has been almost a continuous period of 
criminal procrastinating. In the beginning, I wish to confess 
that I made an effort to be on the ‘* headquarters” ship. I did 
this, believing it to be what one would imagine such a ship to 
be. Had there been more than one day given for observation 
in Tampa, there is a serious doubt whether my letter from Sec 
retary Alger—and inspired by the President—would have been 
presented. But it was presented and received with the scant 
courtesy which has been shown to everybody except the chosen 
few. These personal explanations are made in order that I 
may possibly forestall the accusation of ‘‘ sour grapes.” So, 
having been rejected by the high, I have chosen to affiliate with 
the lowly—with the men 

From the beginning to the present this entire campaign has 
beep operated purely and entirely on political and personal 
lines. Past service and standing in the army have been as 
naught against the influence of ** political pull” and a bepetti 
coated smile. There are men to-day who by reason of achieve 
ment and years of service have won rights which should be 
theirs, who have been relegated or left standing still while those 
who are stamped with the brand of ** favoritism” have been 
given opportunities to pluck the plums from any possible trees 
which grow them. Possibly it is war, and possibly those who 
are near the throne can fully explain any seeming shortcomings 
in this mismanaged affair, but at no time has the comfort of 
man or beast been considered—apparently 

It is unnecessary to again recall the days of weary waiting, 
with no reason vouchsafed, while in that inadequate, disoblig 
ing Port Tampa ; the six days of dreary crawling from that 
point to Santiago, with the maddening stops for hours ; the two 
days and nights of lying out in the harbor there, with no in 
formation, no reason given for our punishment. It seems so 
little to complain of on paper, but when it is remembered that 
there were hundreds of horses and mules standing all the time, 
packed closely side by side, with thousands of men compelled to 
sleep in the immediate vicinity, which grew more unbearable 
each succeeding day, one may be forgiven for feeling bitterly. 
And on every single boat in the entire fleet the soldiers were the 
victims of thieving ship employs. Ice-water sold for from ten 
to twenty-five cents a cup. The leavings from the officers’ mess 

which were extensive, because unfit to eat—were sold to the 
men, who craved something besides the regular ‘‘ meal in and 
meal out” provender. 

The tension that second day off Santiago was almost at snap- 
ping point. The heat began to be felt. God’s free air, blowing 
in generous quantities during the voyage, saved many lives. 
That evening, here and there, a horse or a mule that had been 
forced to give up the unequal fight was dropped silently into 
the bay. That night, when everybody had almost abandoned 
hope, orders were received to be ready for landing in the morn 
ing. It was still dark when we were called. For hours we lay 
out in the bay off Baiquiri, watching the first division land after 
the shelling of the village and woods. General Lawton com 
manded it. Other generals rank him, but he is a friend of the 
man on the *‘ balloon-ship.” When orders were given to land, 
there was also an order which read that ‘‘ nobody not directly 
connected with the army shall be permitted to land until all 
soldiers are ashore, and then only when given permission.” 
This was a directly-aimed discrimination against newspaper 
correspondents. Later five were permitted to land from the 
Olivette, the hospital and newspaper ship. 

The pressure became a bit too strong personally about four 
o'clock, and I was forced to drop quietly down the side and 
swim about three-quarters of a mile. My camera came in with 
a trusty “striker” later, so about twenty good pictures were 
taken before sunset. I'll leave the pleasure to other correspond- 
ents to tell of their treatment. That night those who were 
ashore camped back of Baiquiri, except those under General 
Lawton, who moved to the front. The next afternoon, shortly 
after three, orders were given to move forward. At four 
o'clock we started. The rough riders fell in behind General 
Bates’s division. It was a hotday. The march was nearly all 
up-hill, over very rough and sandy roads. We had had less 
than a day to get our land-legs, and the seven miles proved to 
be about all anybody wanted. It was dark when we turned 
into a field two miles from here. Down on the road below we 
saw the rough riders hurrying on. They came to this point 
and camped. But they were on the scent. The tip was given 
to the advance agents and chosen chroniclers of ‘‘ Teddie’s 
Terrors.” 

It is believed that the original orders from the “ balloon- 
ship” stationed General Wheeler in command of Baiquiri. 
General Kent was to be in command of this place, General 
Lawton was to move to the front, while General Bates was to 
be in his support. But a little detail like orders in this ‘* catch- 
as-catch-can ” arrangement was not to be given any attention. 
General Wheeler came through and went to the front with the 
rough riders. General Lawton moved forward the same morn- 
ing. General Kent was hunted up by the * balloon-ship” on 
Saturday. He was found down near the entrance to Santi- 
ago, in command of three of the largest transports. They had 
been ordered there last Wednesday morning—to make a demon- 
stration—and had been forgotten. The troops on board landed 
here Saturday and have gone to the front. General Bates, who 
left Tampa with the most complete body, has been ordered to 
remain in charge of this place. The cavalry, which was so im- 
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ALL THAT IS LEFT OF CERVERA’S ONCE FAMOUS AND FORMIDABLE SPANISH FLEET. 


HOW THE HEROIC MEN }EHIND THE GUNS ON SCHLEY’S FIGHTING SQUADRON DID THEIR DEADLY WORK.—From ProroGRaPHs TAKEN JUST AFTER 


THIRTEEN-INCH GUN IS THE ONE WHICH CAPTAIN EULATE, 
BOASTING OF ITS TREMENDOUS POWER. 
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SUPERSTRUCTURAL VIEW FROM THE AFTER GUN-TURRET OF THE “‘ VIZCAYA.” SHOWING THE MAIN-MAST FALLEN 
ACROSS THE DECK 
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MIDSHIP SECTION VIEW, STARBOARD SIDE OF THE ‘‘ OQUENDO,” SHOWING THE FEARFULLZ EFFECTIVE WORK 
OF THE AMERICAN GUNNERS. 
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portant a factor, has been detached from him and placed under 


General Wheeler’s command. General Bates, a soldier and a 
man, is modest. He doesn’t know the political game He has 
riven his time to the study of war 

The rough riders left early the next morning They knew 
where the Spaniards were. They were burried on. I didn’t se¢ 
the fight. The command I was with moved into this place while 
they were moving out We passed General Lawton about a 
mile back. He said nothing of any impending engagement 
About half after ten word came of the fight between the rough 
riders and the enemy I saw what was left about twelve 
o’clock of both battle-fields ; first, where the First and Tenth 
Cavalry met their disaster, and later the trap of the rough 
riders There is no question of the bravery of every man in 


uicde 


as only true 


| body. Both officers and men undoubtedly fought 


But 


that mis 


ldiers can fight. how and why? The men 


who lie buried on these mountains to-day are there, the victims 
of the overweening ambition of some who commanded them 
They did it knowingly and eagerly, but while intoxicated with 


the fumes of the glory-flower. 
There body of 


less than 600 comparatively untried men to rout an unknown, 


was no Vital end to be gained by sending that 
ambushed force, and especially in the physical condition they 
of the men that day, after the battle, said 


st every country on the 


werein, One I've 


been in alm globe, and particularly in 
but 
In the first place, we were all so tired we could 
felt the heat I didn’t care 
by fifty of them at once. It was simply hell.” 


tropical countries in hot weather I never suffered as I did 
this morning 
hardly stand, any way, but when we 
f I was shot 
Many others spoke in the same way. There will be many stories 


ritten of the gallant charges I've heard extreme tales of 
traps,” and nothing akin to them, but from what I saw of 
e fields, and the descriptions given to me by different men, in 
chiefly had ten 
\nd yet they drove them back and gained 

The record of a spread-eagle, unwise, ill-judged victory 


down the to the 


humble judgment the enemy ambushed, 
ances to one 
Vhat ? 
which will g 
credit of the 
It was a hard sight to leave poor ‘‘ Ham” Fish there by the 


roadside, wrapped in that blanket 


o thundering corridors of fame 


leaders 


[ took the last living picture 


of him when the Yucatan 
Would that I could take another of Captain Allyn 


Capron, also of L. Company, was one of the handsomest as well 


was in the slip at Port Tampa 


him alive ! 


as most popular men in the regiment. 
There will be 


He was his father’s joy 
grim satisfaction for the latter as commander of 
Battery E, First Artillery, to train his guns on whatever may 
be before him. Just after the comrades of First Sergeant Rus 
sell, of Troy, New York, passed by, bearing his body in a 
blanket, I was shown the Testament and his mother’s photo 
graph which he had with him when he fell, There were many, 
many other scenes to touch the heart of the most hardened. 
But, as I overheard Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt say: ‘* Yes ; 
It is very sad to think of the 
accidents, but it’s the fortunes of war 


it was a day to be very proud of 
the fortunes of war !” 
Burr W. McIntTosH 


General Fitzhugh Lee’s Camp. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AT JACKSONVILLE—A SUPERB CAMP AND 


A SPLENDID LoT OF SOLDIERS-—-HOW THE NORTH AND 
SoutH FoRGET THE Past--GENERAL LEE HARD AT 
WorK, BUT HE YEARNS FOR THE FRONT Has He 


BEEN SIDE-TRACKED ? 
(From our Special Corresporcaent.) 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, July 18th, 1898.—Much sentiment 
has gathered around the encampment of United States volun 
teers here, possibly more so than at Chickamauga, and certain 
ly more than at prosaic Tampa, where the commercial spirit of 
the age has seemed paramount. The sentiment has centred 
around Major-General Fitzhugh Lee, tue idol of all Southerners 
especially, and around his almost r .oantic naming of the place 
the northern 
part of the city the entire second division of the Seventh Army 


is ‘*Camp Cuba Libre.” There is gathered in 
Corps, while just norta of this, and outside of the city limits, is 
he beginning of the third division, with the first division en 
imped at Miuemi, on the lower east coast of the State. General 
Lee is in command of the Seventh Corps. 

The first division is under the command of Brigadier-General 
\rnold, a regular-army officer, and is divided into brigades as 
follows: First Brigade, Brigadier-General A. S. Burt, com 
manding—Second Illinois, Second New Jersey, and First North 
Carolina regiments ; Second Brigade, Brigadier-General Will- 
iavu A. Bancroft, commanding—First Wisconsin, Fourth Illi- 
nois, and Fiftieth Iowa regiments ; Third Brigade, Brigadier- 
General Henry C. Hasbrouck, commanding—Fourth and Second 
Virginia and Forty-ninth Iowa regiments. The third division 
it present consists of the Second Mississippi Regiment only, 
with the Second United States Volunteer Cavalry of Wyoming 
ilso in camp, and not yet assigned. General Lee, in organizing 
ind equipping this force of men, has encountered almost insur- 
nountable difficulties, His staff is as follows: Personal staff 
First Lieutenant Algernon Sartoris, First Lieutenant Fitzhugh 
Lee, Jr., and First Lieutenant Carlos Carbonel, aides. Corps 
staff—Captain R. E. L. Michie, adjutant-general ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. R. Livermore, chief engineer ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
O. E, Wood, chief commissary; Lieutenant-Colonel L. M. Maus, 
chief surgeon ; Lieutenant-Colonel Curtis Guild, Jr., inspector- 
general and acting ordnance officer ; Major F. Von Schrader, 
icting chief quartermaster. Attached to staff—Major Russell 
3. Harrison, assistant inspector-general ; and Major G. 8. Ho- 
bart, assistant adjutant-general. 

With the exception of Captain Michie, Colonel Livermore, 

jlonel Wood, Colonel Maus, and Major Von Schrader, the 

ier appointments are from civil life. Colonel Guild, inspector- 
ieral, is peculiarly fitted for his duties, having been for many 
ars connected with the national guard of Massachusetts, and 

d nearly every important position in connection therewith. 

is also a prominent Bostonian, and has figured prominently 

Republican politics. The others are equally well known. A 

ecial feature of the preparations for the present war, distin 
\ishing the same from those of the past, has been the organiza- 

m of the army hospital corps. In no encampment has this 
eature been more strongly marked than in Jacksonville. 
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Under the direction of Colonel Maus, chief surgeon, the hospital 
the 


mental surgeons and hospital stewards from their respective 


force has been drawn together by the segregation of regi 
commands, for the care of the sick and the preservation of by 
conditions 


into the 


gieni« Recruits from the regiments have also been 


organized hospital corps, which will number several 


hundred men for each division, or about a thousand for the en 


tire corps. In addition, there will be a large number of mules 
and hospital-wagons, together with tentage and appliances for 
The 
of the encampment is being taken for the training of the differ 
officers of the the 
field work of But three deaths have occurred, and 
Florida. The 


healthfulness of the camp has been a source of comment. 


the treatment of the sick and for surgical operations time 


ent regiment, the stewards and nurses, for 
actual war 
these from causes not chargeable to general 
One 
thing that has tended largely to the general healthfulness is the 
excellent supply of city 


below the 


water, coming from 750 to 1,500 feet 


surface, and clear as crystal. Bath-houses have been 
erected by every company, with a plentiful supply of water for 
shower-baths. 

The good feeling that prevails between the regiments from 
When the 


Northern boys arrived there was a kind of wonderment among 


the North and the South is particularly noticeable. 


them as to how they would be received by their Southern 
brothers. IS has been with open arms, however, and courtesies 
have been exchanged till all are on the most intimate terms. 
When the Virginia boys arrived they were given the use of the 
bath-houses of the Wisconsin and Illinois boys until they could 
erect buildings of theirown. There have been invitations to 
dine, concerts and serenades, and many such things that go to 
create good-will. The present struggle will illustrate that the 
United States are bound solidly together with one common pur 
pose. 

On the 4th of July one of the pleasing incidents of the camp 
was a visit made by Colonel Dows, of the Forty-ninth Iowa, 
with a large number of his men, on Colonel Baker, of the Sec 
and 


ond Virginia. The Iowa band accomparied the visitors, 


on reaching the Virginia lines struck up ** Dixie,” which never 


fails to awaken the enthusiasm of Southerner, and, in 


fact, 


every 


has become infectious with the Northerners, who have 


come to love the stirring strains. Iowa and Virginia boys min 
gled together for some time, speeches were made, eloquent with 
fraternal feeling, and well showing the spirit that permeates 
Camp Cuba Libre. A. N. ADAMS 
FITZHUGH LEE SIDE-TRACKED. 
From another Special Correspondent. ) 


Camp CuBA LIBRE, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, July 19th, 
Why has General Fitzhugh tracked ¢ 
Why has the hero of Havana, the idol of the South, the man 
of the hour, been relegated to an out-of-the-way corner of 


1808 Lee been side 


Florida while all the other 
major - generals are winning 


glory and a nation's gratitude 
in Cuba? General Lee was to 
be the leader of the invading 
forces in Cuba. He was to be 
the first 


General of 


American Governor- 
the West 
He was to occupy Blanco’s pal- 
fact, 
the son of Virginia was to have 


Indies. 


ace in Havana, and, in 
all sorts of opportunities for 
military renown, in recognition 
of his splendid ability at Ha- 
vana. After these bright prom- 
ises what a disappointment hath 
come to our hero. Here he is, 
holding the keys of Jackson- 
ville, but still without troops 
enough to justify a major-gen- 
eral in the field. 
Meanwhile he retains his head- 


moving to 


quarters at the hotel, sleeps and 
eats at the hotel, and hates the 
hotel. Lee would rather be in 
the field, but every time he 
packs up and starts field-ward, 


presto ! 


away go some of his 
best-equipped regiments, trans 
ferred, by Washington, to some 
other major-general in order to 
go to the front. 
general is entitled to a com- 
mand of 27,000 men. Certainly, then, it is not consistent with 
the dignity or rank of a major-general to take the field when 
he has only one division, or only about 9,000 men. 

Not that General Lee ever growls. 


Now a major- 


The sharpest cannot trap 
He will only say: ‘‘ It 
and to do what he is 


the general into offering any comment. 
is a soldier’s duty to be patient, to obey, 

ordered to do the best he knows how.” And as for writing a 
line or signing his name to anything—never ! 
strong point in Havana in all his relations with the Spaniards 
and in his attitude toward the press correspondents. His 
uniform becomes him, for though he is portly he is ever grace- 
ful. 


That was his 


He gives his days to his soldiers and his evenings to 
the social demands of the ladies. Already his corps is called 
the ‘‘ Fighting Seventh.” The 
idea of calling his command a fighting one when not a single 
man in the corps has been under fire. The general is not a hard 
but a persistent drill-master. He gets his brigade and division 
commanders up very early every morning and has them trot 
out the men for drill. Never mind the manual of arms, never 
mind the show tactics. Teach the men how to fire their guns, 
how to aim at something and hit the mark, how to march so as 
to avoid surprise, how to fall into lines of attack and reserve. 
Teach the men real warfare, enemy or no enemy. No matter 
how hot the sun, no matter if the sand burns the feet—get the 
men seasoned. These, in part, are Lee’s orders. 

At the same time the general has given orders to allow the 
men all possible liberties when off duty. As a result the streets 
of Jacksonville are full of boys from Iowa, Illinois, New Jersey 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Arizona, and Virginia, They have 


This makes the general scowl. 
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bought up all the live alligators to send home And now that it 


is apparent that they cannot go to the front for some time to 
come, they have sent for the fond parents to come from all parts 
of the country to receive the live alligators in person. So the 


hotel is crowded with mammas and papas, and General Lee and 


his staff have a hard time keeping their spurs from tearing the 
skirts 

Lee’s staff, by the way, is something Jacksonville is mighty 
proud of. The members of the staff, on their part, have all 


they can attend to, when off duty, in answering invitations to 


dinners, teas, card-parties, breakfasts, dances, and lawn-parties. 
Think of entertaining the sons and grandsons of several Presi 
dents and Vice 


here on Lee’s staff ars 


Presidents of the | For 


randson of the only 


nited States all at once 


Algernon Sartoris, g 


Grant ; Major Hobart, nephew of the present Vice-President ; 


Russell Harrison, son of the second Harrison; Fitzhugh Lee’s 


own son, and Lieutenant Carbonel, husband of Evangelina 
Cisneros GILSON WILLETS 
Honolulu Was Theirs! 


THE City GIvEN UP TO AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


AND No CHARGE 


THE 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


BANQUETS 
FOR ANYTHING, 
From our Special Correspondent 
San Francisco, July 15th, 1898. 
than the 
American transports 


Nothing could have been 
greeting extended by Hawaii to the 
Three of the expeditions have thus far 
\merica itself, 
At the corners of the streets 
in Hopolulu barrels cf ice-water were placed, that no one should 
go thirsty 


more cordial 


arrived. The islands are more American than 
which is the fashion of colonies. 


Tables were spread under palms and bananas, and 
, with pretty, dark 
No soldier was allowed to buy any 


banquets took place about three times a day 
eyed girls for waitresses 
thing. Whatever he wanted in stores was his for the asking. 


Entertainments, fireworks, and dances were arranged for his 
back that even the 


hospitality of California was surpassed 


benefit. The Californians write proverbial 
The whole city was 
beautifully decorated, all the shipping in the harbor was afloat 


with pennants, and Hawaii made itself very gay for its guests, 
as though the beauty of the tropics and the natural loveliness 
of the place were not enough. The whole island seemed unable 


to sufficiently express its love and loyalty. All the men were 
given shore leave and nobody deserted 
The first fleet of 


arrived after a quick and prosperous voyags 


transports, convoyed by the 
All of the men in 
the second expedition except four were in good health, the one 
The 


whale 


Charl sion, 


man who had died having been buried at sea iresh-water 


volunteers were amazed at the sight of The men of 
Nebraska crowded the deck rail at this unusual show until the 
ships settled. As a matter of fact, the Senator was overcrowded, 


which was the cause of the sickness aboard. The four transports 





DINING THE MEN ©¥ THE SECOND TRANSPORT FLEET IN HONOLULU. 


of the third expedition reached Honolulu July 5th, convoyed 
by the monitor Monadnock. Upon the arrival of the Colorado 
troops the entire regiment was marched through Honolulu and 
four miles beyond, to the beach at Waikiki. There the men 
were given a swim. There never was such a bathing party on 
this famous beach as when the thousand heads from Colorado 
were bobbing in the surf. The bathing-suits of the place having 
proved utterly unable to meet the demand, the men bathed in 
their underclothing, or anything else that was convenient. After 
the dip the men were marched into the city again. They were 
reviewed by President Dole and then sat down to a banquet. 
The men had cold 
chicken and all sorts of meats and vegetables. 
fountains of soda-water, and after the banquet the men lay on 
the grass under the trees and listened to the music of the cele- 
brated Hawaiian National Band. The next day the rest of the 
transports arrived, and the entire body of 3,500 men were fed 


This was no sandwich and coffee repast. 
There were free 


all at once. There was no second table for these men, and it is 
stated on reliable authority there was not a live chicken left in 
Honolulu. Native Hawaiians as well as Americans took part in 
tie entertaining, and it is said that many of the soldiers left 


( 1eir hearts in Hawaii. MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


RECIPES SENT FREE. 

THE New York Condensed Milk Company, New York, send 
free upon request, a pamphlet of recipes very valuable to house- 
keepers. They are the proprietors of the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Best infant food. 
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THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival.- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L, Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


It reste with you whether +7 continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA’ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, ex yee 
tine, purifies the bivo 

stores lost manhood, 

makes you strong 

in heaith, nerve So isa 
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Agents, male and female, are wanted to introduce 
our periodicals into every home. The simplest and 
best proposition ever offered. Write to-day for 


particulars. 
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Agency Department, 
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will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 
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It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so | 


common in the summer time. 


CAUTION Glenn's Sulphur Soap (the only 
“ original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 


PANORAMA OF THE WAR 


To meet the general demand for real and 
authentic pictures of the war, The Mail and 
Express has sent a corps of expert photog- 
raphers to the front. Actual views of the 
most stirring incidents, from life at Camp 
Black to battle-ships in action, have been 
produced for the Mail and Express. These 
views, beautifully reproduced in half-tones, 
appear each week in The Mail and 
Express Saturday Magazine, now 
generally conceded to be foremost among 
all the illustrated weeklies in graphic por- 
trayal of the war. 


Illustrations for the Mail and Exe. 








press Saturday Magazine ARE | 


NOT ‘‘drawn from telegraphic descrip- 
tions.” No impositions ‘are permitted in 
this pictorial record of the war, without 
which no library is complete. 

Send subscription, $1.50 for one year, to 
the office of publication, 203 Broadway, 
New York. 

Nore To ADVERTISERS.—Put The Mail and Ex- 
ress Saturday Magazine on your list, if you use 


llustrated weeklies. At existing rates it is the biggest 
bargain of ali the illustrated weeklies. 
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Rew Work. 


Are showing the latest styles in 
Ladies’ Golf Waistcoats, Bathing 
Suits, Bicycle Suits and Separate 
Skirts ; also The “ Cythere,”” a combina- 
tion Skirt and Knickerbocker of Taf- 
feta and China Silk or Brilliantine, for 
Bicycling and Out-door wear. Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Bicycle Boots and Ties. 
Military and Army Capes in Infantry, 
Artillery and Cavalry colors. Leather 
requisites for traveling, comprising 
Writing Cases, Dressing Cases, Trav- 
eling Bags, Dress Suit Cases, Trunk 
and Shawl Straps, Flasks, Collapsing 
Cups, Medicine Cases, etc. 
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Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Ulicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 


Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, We, and 
WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O 


nothing else 
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48 pages, with map 


sent free on receipt of a two ~cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, Cc. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


HHONOLULU’S WELCOME TO OUR TROOPS. 


A HAPPY INTERVAL OF REST AND RECREATION FOR THE PHILIPPINE EXPEDITION.—{Ske PaGE 95.) 


AvcustT 4 1898. 

































AN UNRELIABLE ANGLER 
> | Mr. Jona—‘‘ Say, Meriar, what in thunder 
are you buyin’ shad to-day fer? Did you for 
et that Tu gl shin’ to-day SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
Vrs. Jona—‘* No, I remembered you was 
™ : goin’ fishin’; when I set my mind on fish | , ' ; : 
It is a wonderful soap don’t like to be disapp’inted in not gittin’ any with plenty of sport and exercise bring fatigue. 
é There !” ase n ll | t » 
that takes hold quick and -” Ina oon their exertions are delightfully re 
freshed by a pure tonical stimulant 
does no hat mM. Birrers that benefit mind and body: Abbott’s—The 
~ Original Angostura. build up wasted tissue, brighten e 
No harm! It leaves the | triie'mentatand'makenew men and women | Hunter Baltimore Rye 
skin soft like a baby’s; no RD are “e 
D - : oe. 1 HE m siciat or astte W o buys a So mer I ano | Old, Mellow and Delicious. 
alkali in it, nothing but get an instrument that ls a work of art, and the resu 
7 , of many years’ hard study and labor Reinvigorates and Restores., 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm 1s Dr. S1EGERT’S Angostura Bitters, the renowned ap The Purest Type of the Purest Whiskey. 
° ‘ petizer cures dyspepsia el 
done by not washing. So, 
bad Ss< yap 1S better than Adivice to Mothers: Mrs. Wixstow’'s Soora _ 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
none. | ing. It soothes the child, softens the guins, allays — ———. -- — 
y all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for ‘ 
What is bad soap? Im- diarrhasa 7 
perfectly made; the fat IN THE LEAD! 
3 ° ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
¢ ¢ + re ‘ Thirty years’ experience, the best 
and alkali not we I] b ul AND READING ROUTE. meateotah: andl Che Unant ‘Snid theese | 





anced or not c ymbined., ay ae ry ee ny ee oe ee put it there 
eral Passenger Aygeut Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped vith Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route 
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Saratoga and U.$. Army Suspensory 


AND EVERY OTHER KIND KNOWN. 


A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 


Sold oreryaio, or from manufacturer, 


SUCCESS OF THE CONTINENTAL 
. P LIMITED. 
Ind igestion and THERE is much comment going on by the traveling 


Dyspepsia public all over the country in connection with the ex- 


cellent service rendered by the Coutinental Limited 
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running from Boston and New York to Chicago and . G. RAWSON, NN Sold in cities and 
SOLVED BY St. Louis via the Fitchburg, West Shore, and Wabash Dept. L. Saratoga, N. Y. BN larger towns, 


railroads. Several very remarkable runs have been 
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made by these trains. The train via the West Shore 
Railroad leaves New York daily at] Pp. mM. and arrives | 1 . lie? HAY & TODD 
at Chicago 2.40 Pp. mM. next day, and at St. Louis 6 2 Mention Leslie's. MFG. CO., 
PrP. M The service on these trains is first-class in | . Ypsilanti, 
‘ . every particular | . . * ee 4 
They Relieve and Cure Dyspepsia cas Advertise in Leslie’s. | a Mich. 
and Indigestion. = 


Oa oa oe ooo 6 a 06 a 6 | 
We say CURE, and mean it, for we know what they seane a 
will do. Water RELIEVES AND CURES thirst, 
and our TABLETS RELIEVE AND CURE 

DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEART-BURN, ILLINOIS . 
ACID STOMACH, and any difficulty caused by 
over-eating or poor digestion. 

These TABLETS are composed of purest 


Animal Extracts, Freee ie 


and cannot injure the most delicate stomach. 
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Double Daily Service 


(rRoM CricAcy 


No CHEMICALS, FRUIT SALTS, BIS- FR 
MUTH, or any other injurious DRUGS, which only 7 
tend to injure the delicate lining of the stomach, enter 
into the composition of our TABLETS. 

PEPSIN dissolves the starch-foods and PAN- 
CREATINE dissolves the fat foods that are taken 
into the stomach, thereby reoesy assimilating the 
food. making good and perfect digestion, and assist 
ing NATURE in the performance of her duties 
They are compounded on scientific principles, from 
the formula of an eminent chemist, and their efficiency 
is GUARANTEED. We have yet to find a case we 
eannot relieve. 


















The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. 
Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure toget‘‘No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. V.. U. S. AGENTS. 
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60 DAYS. 


This will enable you, without risk, to test 
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The “" Practical’? Trousers Hanger and Press. 
A device which keeps Trousers ‘*Smooth as if iron- 
ed,’’ and enables a closet arrangement which gives max- 
imum convenience and twofold capacity. Each 
pens separately get-at-able. 


Our 52-page descriptive booklet (free on request) tells you what 
other people think of our device, It contains FAC-SIMILE reproduc 
tions of letters from customers sending us DUPLICATE orders—the 
strongest kind of indorsement—and the names of over 1500 well- 
known gentlemen Who have in use one or more of our $5.00 sets. 
THE FIVE-DOLLAR * ET consists of 6 Practival Trousers Hangers and 
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Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Heart- Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Parlor-Café Cars, 


Burn, or “ That Full Feeling” POPULAR SLRS? 


after eating, it is because you have either eaten 
“Mon, 
“4 \C 
gan re 
> NIGHT TRAIN 
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hurriedly or taken into the stomach more food than 
it can properly take care of. PEPTINE TAB. 
LETs, taken one after each meal, relieve and re- 
move this trouble and will eventually CURE you. 
One after each meal rarely fails to produce immediate 
relief. They cost 


50 CENTS A BOX BY MAIL, 


and our faithin them is so great that we will gladly 











refund the price to any one who (having purchased a Tree Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 3 Practical Closet Rods—sent express prepaid on receipt of price 
box from us) does not find relief. and Compartment Sleeping Cars. pn ments. Single Hang ~ Yn ateng _lt mee the ave rage re 
: : : . t ents rers yusers, 7T5c, < : rie Kods 
114 Fifth Avenue, See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis pri 0, Sc. For $1.00 we till bend. pronaid. x mt, ode, 
PE 0., New York City. READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. tod, and afterward, if wanted, thé remainder of the set for $4.00. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 430 Walnut St., Phila, Pa 
N. B.—The editor of this paper guarantees the a 
sincerity of our offer. A. H. HANSON,G.P. A. Il. Cent. R. R. Chicago, OL 
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Hvuspanp—" How do you like the view ?” 
WIFE — (iv ith ecstasy)—* Oh, I am speechless !” 
Hv SBAND—‘** Well, if that be so, I think we had better stay here for a while.” 
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American Champagnes WwW 
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lace the high-priced 3 
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homes, clubs and cafés. ¥ 
The vintace offered this 4 
season is especially dry q 


and pleasing 


Pleasant Valley $ 
Wine Co., 


BOLE MAKERS, 


SOLD BY 


@. B. £IRx & C0. N. 7. 
8.6. PIEBCE CO., Boston. 


There is no Kodak 
but the Eastman Kodak 


We originated and patented the Kodak, We 
ori inated and registered the word Kodak. 

odak”’ is our exclusive trade-mark and refers 
only to film cameras of exr manufacture. Do 
mot accept any other camera as a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOW’S YOUR STOMACH ? 


“Take no thought of what ye shall eat or drink.’ 
Curo tablets for dyspepsia prevent. relieve, and cure 
stomach troubles; large bottles 25 cents; samples 
free on receipt of 4 cents for postage. CURO CHEM 
ICAL CO., 489 Washington St., New York. 
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is cecured by using the 


Improved Washburne 
atent Fasteners 


as applied to 
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Hose Sup rters 
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Drawers Supporters 
Pencil Holders 
Necktie Holders 
Eye-glass Holders 
Eey Chains. 

















These little articles 
are simple, with no 

ing about them to break 
or get out of crder. Hold 
with a bull-dog tenacity, 
but don’t tear the fabric. 


Their utility makes them 
an absolute nec eeity. 


Any cfabove sent post- 
paid, on receipt of 10c., ex- 
cept Aluminum and Phosphor- 
Bronze Key Chains, which 


are Qe. 
Free! Handsomely Mustrated c ¢ sent on request. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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Bausch & Lomb- Zeiss Field Glass 








Compact, Light, Powerful 
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Best ordinary binocular field glass 





Bulky, Heavy, Weak. 
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The above is a correct comparison of the relative size and size of field of 
Send for the NEW and OLD glasses of the same power, 
MANUPACTURERS: 
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MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS TONIC for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN. 





| GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD Says: 








“Regarding the infantry monuhbue in the 
recent manceuvres, it was the best seen dur- 
ing my command at Aldershot. Many officers 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstit- 
uent properties of the well-known Mariani 
Wine, the most certain as well as the most 
palatable method of inducing resistance to 
fatigue.’"’"—From “ The London Sketch.” 


MAX O’RELL, 
The Renowned Writer and Lecturer, Writes: 





Your Vin Mariani is positively marvelous ; 
one glass put me on my feet ; one bottle made 





anew man of me. 
Yours gratefully, 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Paris: 41 Boulevard Haussmann 


MAX O’RELL, 





Lonpon : 83 Mortimer Street 


MARIANI WINE is invaluable at this 
season of the year, when, owing to try- 
ing climatic conditions, the system is es- 
pecially susceptible to attacks of debility 
and prostration. 


VIN MARIANI (TMlARIANI WINE) has 
stood the test of thirty-five years’ trial. 
It has written endorsements from more 
than 8000 American physicians, in addi- 
tion to having received cordial recom- 
mendations from royalty, princes of the 
Church and of the State, and many nota- 
ble personages. 


MARIANI WINE is a tonic prepared 
upon careful scientific principles. It con- 
tains absolutely no injurious properties. 
It gives power to the brain, strength to 
the entire nervous system, firmness and 
elasticity to the muscles, and richness to 
the blood. It has been aptly described as 
a promoter of good health and longevity. 


MARIANI WINE is specially indicated 
for General Debility, Weakness from 
whatever causes, Overwork, Profound 
Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consumption, Malaria and 
La Grippe. 


MARIANI WINE is an adjuvant in con- 
valescence and a powerful rejuvenator. 
For Overworked [len, Delicate Women, 
Sickly Children it Works Wonders. 
Taken with cracked ice, it relieves Sum- 
mer Prostration quickly and effectually. 
It soothes, strengthens and sustains the 
system. 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 
CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be 
sent, free, book containing portraits with endorse- 
ments of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops, and other interesting matter. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
MonTREAL : 28-30 Hospital Street. 
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